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Federal Region VII. Project staff compiled a leadership manual, 
"Design for Equity: w^oaen and Leadership in Higher Education," to be 
disseainatcd to • Individ ua Is and institutions working for increased 
representation of women' in leadership positions. Project staff also 
developed a' battery of bias-frde instruuents. for. the self -assessment 
of qualities related to sex role attitudes and values, role, / 
satisfaction, decision- making strategies, and leadership st£/e. These 
instrmments Were pilot tested with savples of Mile and fenale faculty 
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t 

Project DELTA (Design for Equity: Leadership, Training, Attitudes) 
was funded by the Women's Educational Equitiy Act of the Office of Educ- 
ation to develop an exportable model for enhancing the entry of women 
Into, and the advancement of women within, leadership and dec islon-^making 
roles in higher education. The project employed a capac ity.-bulld ing ap- 
proach to Institutional change by conducting workshops and seminars for 
faculty, administrators, and support personnel in subject areas related 
to the attainment of equitable leadership in higher education. The pro-^ 
Ject also supported th4 Initiation and Implementation of equity goals on 
the part of individuals and administrative units. The project supported 
the development of a regional network for enhancing leadership opportun- 
itles for professional women in higher education, and offered intensive 
leadership training to leadership teams from institutions of post-secon- 
dary education in Federal Region VII. Project staff complied a leader^ 
ship manual, Design for Equity : Wom^n and Leadership in Higher Education , 
to be disseminated to individuals and institutions working for increased 
representation of women in leadership positions in h:|.gher educatiion* ' ^ 
Project staff developed a battery of bias-free instruments for the self 
assessment of qualities related to sex role attitudes and values, role 
satisfaction, decision-making strategies and leadership style. These j 
instruments were pilot tested with the use of samples of male and female 
faculty and administrators from a stratified sample of institutions of 



/post-secondary education In Federal Region VII. .The tnstruments were 
admlniatered to similar groups ot subjects in a national validation 
sample. 

r 

Preml ats for Promoting Equity in Hjghet Education 

The development of strategies for creating a cl,lmate supportive 
of Instltut iohaf and individual change were based on the following prem- 
Ises: ^ 

1 - The attainment of educational equity increases the syne rgy of 
the ^i nst I tut ion. That Is, the attainment of educational aqulty demon- 
strates that^ the good of the individual, the good of the university, and 
the good of society are synonymous, rather than antagonistic.^ Increasing 
leadership opportunities for women within the university will increase 
the ability of the university to function as a model f6r equity in a 
society based on democratic values and on the belief in the worth of the 
individual. ^ ^ ' 

2 . The un£ver9ity can increase its vitality by adjusting to changing 

social realities .^ The university is an open, rather than a closed sys- 

tern: its dynamic equilibrium depends upon its ability to continuously ^ 

adapt to c^hanges ^within and outside itself. Higher education has been 

slow to adapt to the changing aspifaticXQii and abilities of women; such 

% 

an adaptation requires the inclusion of women in all areas of the system 
in order that the university keep pace with internal and external forces 
for equity. The leadership challenge inherent in attaining educational 
equity is to mesh what the outside, world wants, needs, and expects from 
the institution in terms of goals, prioritt^, and related programs with 
what the internal constituencies want, need, and expectv, Jhlle realizing 



that an Institution which is alien to its environment cannot survive.^ 

^' rhe hlgtory oL higher eduoat lun in t he United States has demon- 
!?^j?Ji?ii iyi *^gal itar ian trend congruent with the conc ept oj educational 
equity. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education reported that the 
three pet-iods of basic transformation of access to higher education In- 
eluded the movement from ellt^e access to mass access to universal access. 
This trend has had the effect of removing obstacles based on race, sex, 
age, and economic status and can be viewed as the social milieu within 
which leaders In higher education must work to see that equity in access 
to education is balanced with equity in access to the effects of education. 
Such a *phllosophy clearly Implies that Individuals for whom race/ sex, 
age, and economic status might have been disadvantages to mobility In the 
past must be given affirmative assistance in obtaining the benefits of 

V ■ • ■ , 

education tn btje future - 

4 . Heterogen ous leadership is appropriate to Institutions with 
diverse student populations. As the leadership in higher education is 
transformed by an Inclusion rather than an exclusion principle, entry 
of diverse students into higher education should increase,' along with 
the level of academic achievement and degree attainment. Legisllat ive ' 
gaijns in reducing disadvantages based on race, sex, age, and economic 
status can be viewed as a reflection of the social imperative for eqOity 
in leadership and for the expansion of role definitions of leadership* 

5» The presence of women as role mod els is directly proportional 
to the development of youn g women of talent into career-successf ul 
adults . The sithultaneous decline of women in. faculty positions in all 
undergraduate educational institutions and the increase in the enrollment 

4 ■ * < 

of women students during' the last 40 years^/represents a kind of dis- 



equilibrium v^hlch haa serious Implications for the mission of higher 
education. This Imbalance represents Innumerable opportunities for 
positive leadership and for the creation of affirmative policies and 
pro^^rapH for re-establishing equilibrium. 

^* Three dominant sources of change in educat ion are: a) resources 
available tor^ it^^ b) advocates interested in i^, t) openness of the 
system to it. ' Resources t(^r the support of educational Equity are ev- 
idenced by Increased enrollments of women utuden^s of traditional college 
age^ and of re-entry women. ^ Federal funding of Women's Educat*ional 
Equity Act projects,^ Title IX f)rojectjs, . and Career Education and Commun-- 
Ity Education programs affecting the educational attainment of women 
demonstrate the availability of resources, in botTi external funding and^ 
increasW tuition revenues. The fact that women ^nd men work for re- 
cruitment, counseling and advising, curriculm revision, and program 
development to ii^crease equity demonstrates the availability of per- 
sonnel resources to implement change. Openness of the system to change 
is demonstrated by legislation, political involvement, and by the in- 
creasing awareness of equity issues in political, economic, and educ-- 
ational, spheres. In many institutions, however, the informal system 
has been more open to change than has the formal system* Special pro- 
grams forewomen have often been begun by these informal systems and have 
then been formalized when they demonstrated that they met legitimate 

needs. (The development of Women's Studies programs demonstrate this ' 

* 

principle of change.) ' . 

7. Inst ttut long , <I 8 well as ind ividuals , sometimes profess one 
set of values while demonstrating another . The institution which for- 
mulates policies of equal access to educational offerings may be founded 



upon tHf*T^inclples of the democratic ideal and ^et continue staffing 
patterns in, which raihoritied and women obviously "occupy the lowest r^anks 
and leadership position^. Similarly, individuals within these insti- 
tutions may express egalitarian values while enacting reward and recog^ 
nit ion policies which perpetuate Injustices structured into the system 
In the past. Such incongruence or cognitive dissonance creates conflicts 
which must be resolved to insure positive change toward growth. 

^ 8. Conflict and institutional or personal change are Vssoc laire d . 
Sex-role values are among those learned earliest ancf are mostXqIosely 
associated with identity forjnation. The intensity of conflict associated 
with the changing roles and status of women and rten is one indication of 
the d^ree of insecurity in an individual and the degree of inflexibility 
in an institution. Conflict represents a learning need which call/ for 
the development of supportive leadership techniques ; but the energy gen-- 



erated by conflict can be transformed into affirmative action when /growth 
in the individual and change in the institution are regarded as natural 
and desirable as well as inevitable. 

Svety professional administrator Is change agent . While some 
administrators Function as maijagers rather than as leaders, every person 
in a recognized leadership role can more adequately function in that role 
if enabled to define, support, create, and adminlst^^r programs and poli- 
cies which are new and which produce institutional and' individual benefits 
The ability to assess success in effectlxlg change and the ability to air-- ' 
tlculate strate^es employed and benefits realized by others are both 

essential to encouraging equity changes. 

• ' 10 

10* Leadership can be regarded as service . Outmoded concepts of 

leadership often focu$ on the status, recognition, and responsibilities 



. of l;he loader. Such concepts are likely to ovetemphasize the qualities 
of wisdom, control, and the recognition accruing to a leader with "legit- 
iraat^" or "sanctioned" power. Howler, the facilitative leader is more 
often one with "enabling" or supportive power, one who does not Insist 
upon personal recognition for his or her contiMbut ions to the greater 

*- m 

good for the greater number. ^ 

■« 

11. The Implementation of policies which will benefit women and 

0 

minorities must orginate in various areas of the Institution , rather 
^ ^han always coming from an assigned advocate . or a special interest 

group. Just as institutions have a limited capacity for the Implemen-- 
tatlon of simultaneou^^hanges, individuals have a limited capacity 
for crediting one individual or one group with the leadership necessary 
to effect change. Hblding on to ownership of ideas for positive change 
retard^ institutional growth and the professional who helps an insti- 
tution become more just In its policies benefits indirectly and some- 
times directly. 

^2. Change agents need t£ assess the impetus for chang^e outside 

r 

the institution and work to resolve individual and lr#titutlonal resis - 
tance to that impetus* This rousl^be done in sucj;i a way as to increase 
the congruence of individual needs and institutional goals, a process 
ij^hlch is integral to the attainment of educational equity and to the 
attainment of equitable leadership opportunities for women in higher 
' education. It is obvious, furthermore, that the inclusion of women in 
new models of participatory leadership is a sound application of human- 
Istic and organizational theory to current social needs and Imperatives. 
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Capacity Building 

Project DELTA employed a capaclty-^build Ing approach to individual 
and Institutional change. The g«rant-~vr It Ing committee selected an ad- 
visory committee which would create broadv representat i,on from various 
constituencies across the university. Advisory complttee members were 
chosen fof their commitment to educational equity, for their recognition 
as leaders In the. university community, and for their willingness to 
contribute to the planning and implementation of equity goals. 
' - Advisory committee members assisted the staff in developing support 
i^^i^Cfxfn the university, in outlining goals for workshop activities^ in 
assisting with recruitment of resource persons from oiftside the univer- 
sity, and in disseminat ing information about the project on campus. Ad- 
visory committee m^bers provided legitimate, exper^ and teferent power 
to^the project. The- Status of the members of the advisory committee un- 
doubtedly contributed to the positive image the project enjoyed from its 
inception. . , . ■ 

The capacitybuilcft.ng process employed by Project DELTA could be 
regarded as a participatory or egalitarian action mpdel rather than as an 
administrative or hierarchical decision model. While the advisory com- 
mittee gave the project legitimacy in the eyes of the university commun- 
ity, the change strategy moved from the "bottom" of the organizational 
structure "up." Involvement, identification of priorities, and the ini- 
tiatlon of change began with the individual's most directly involved with 

m 

educational equity issues, and then spread to those in positions enpowered 
to enact policy. The informal system was often utilized to gain access 
to the formal system. Women professionals identified personal organi- 
zational goals, received skill training from qualified peers and outside 
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resource persons, and practiced leadership behavior in implementing goals 

The design for equity w^ch emerged was pr.acess oriented^ In that 
participants In all workshpps were enabled to hecome policy makers, and 
to define their own goals. The professional autonomy of participants 
was protected by designs which enabled them to identify inequities within 
the system and to develop policies for overcoming those inequities. 
Every attempt was made to avoid a "redress of grievances" orientation. 
Fa\ulty and adminisl^rators were encouraged to measure their successes 
ratheX; than their failures in adapting to changing social imperatives. 
They weXt^ encouraged to see themselves as empowered to design more ef ~- 
fective and\^ocially relevant models of equity iii their personal and 
professional Itves, in their departments and in their areas of the 
governance systeni* 

Faculty and administrators were encouraged to assume leadership 
roles, both in the pr<5^entation of programs and workshops, and in policy- 
making. Every attempt v^s mad6 by advisory committee members and staff 

to avoid adversarial attitudes and behaviors, and to create a generative 

\ 

model of change rather than ^ deficiency, model. This philosophy neces- 
sitated focusing upon support ^nd ignoring resistance. It necessitated 
the design of approaches that wbuld activate leadership within the formal 
and the informal systeip of the university organization. 

The initial target- group for capacity-building and for training was 

defined as faculty women because it was felt they would have the highest 

\' 

degree of motivation and interest in participating in Project DELTA ac- 

' ' \ . * 

tivlties. Because many women whose roles ar* administrative in' nature 

are separated from faculty women by classification systems that reinforce 
isolation and^ the failure to identify ^th one another, the original tar- 



get group waa expanded to Include non-teaching professional women in 

the women's activities- Wometv^ professionals were involved in the major- 

« 

ity of Che early training- activities, to increase their under standi ing 

of their own equity Issues, to help* them become adept as change agents, ^ 

and to prepare them to play leadership roles in the education of their 

colleagues to the necessity of Involving more women in adtniniatrat Ive 

and decision-making roles* Workshops and. seminars for women faculty, 

administrators- and non-^teaching prof es9ionals were designed to prbvide 

instruction in leadership and decision-making skill development, to 

focus on equity issues, and to provide a supportive environment witl^in 

which women could develop leadership) potential* ' * 

Policy design workghops were held first for women professionals, 

then for chairpersons and general faculty, and ,*,^hen for key adminiatra- 

/ actors and govern^ince leaders at the end of the first year of funding. 

The organization of these workshops was designed to CDntrlbute to the 

' ■ - « 

capacity-building design of programing, and to prepare adminstrat^lve 
units to Initiate policy change with the support of DELTA staff during 
the se<iond year of fupding. The purpose of these workshops was to dis- 
tribute leadership opportunities related to equity issues to those in 
key decision-making roles, and to create a collaborative model for seeking 
concensus on poli^cy solutions to equity problems. Women who had received 
leadersh^^p training and^dvlsory conjmittee members whose awareness had 
at^^adily increased in the planning process were selected. a3 facilitators 
for thea^ workshops* Resource persons with national Stature and recog- ^ 
nlzed expertise as equity specialists were utilized to encourage parti- 
cipation and involvement of the audience. The delayed involvement of 

/ 

k«y adminiistrators f>«rraitted the protect to develop support from women. 
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to develop & repatation for using affirmative 9trati»gles» and to develop" 
a trackiCecord ff>r focyising" on content of conceVn to all prof es'aipnals^ 
qjale and female. This strategy also ipvolv^Y key adminstrators at the 
point at which- |the focus could shift from attitude modification to policy" 
designt " ' , <v 

Women ^nd men in leadershi'p roleS in the formal and informal sye- ' • 
tern vorked la groups to: 1) assess Jhe obstacles t^ and the opportui^^ 

it^les for, leadership for women; 2) assess the equity obstacles within 

"A ^ / , 

the t/dtal university;, 3') identify the inujfact of inequities on fhe quality 

6f .education; 4) identify areas in which the under-representation of /• 

wooden in leadership roles, in faculty positions and in the student body" 

undermine? th« quality of -education and prevents the urflversity from 

being a model of equity in a society undergoing rjapid change.. These"^ 

groups then worked collaboratiyely to: 1) interpret this Information: 

2) formulate hypqthetical policies and progi^afcs to contribute to an 

Institutional design for equity; 3) identify financial, personnel, or'^ 

attitudinal resources ^necessary to the , implementation of these policies 

' • ■ ■ ~' • . 

,and programs < and 4) assess -their own expertise and commitment to effect 

"• . • 4^ 
change.^ Thte policy-developing focus of these activities subordinate »Ji^; 

attitudinal aspects of- the activities to a more practical, solution- 
seeking focus. The effect of this strategy was to reduce the threat of • 

■ ■ ■ - . . 

conflicts in attitudes and values of participants and to provide a con~"^ 

senaus-seeklng, action-oriented experience which would create* a positive ' 

^^vlronment ,f or nurturing organizational change. * 

The filfst year's final Design for EqAty workshop for key 'admin is- 

tracers and -^oveiznance leaders resulted in the generation of a list of 

policy priorities were^distfibuted to administrators ■ to v^inforce 
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th» understanding of the issues which emerged from this workshop, and 

to prepare the way for assisting administrative units with the impremen- 

• • ■•v^- 
tat^onVjot^'change in the secondTy^ar- of the project. ' Results, entitled 

•'Administrators* Asseaament of Institutional Priorities at Wichita State 

University,'' is included. It serves as a content model for focusing on 

equity issues whi(f!^re likely to affect women in most institutions of 

higher education. It is also useful for the longitudinal evaluation of 

change at Wich||ta State University. I^he utildzation of the results of 

sMch a workshop design for evaluating progress toward equity can have 

■> 

the effect of renewing the coraiftitment of subjects who recognize their 
own policy goals and recall the impact of such a workshop. As project 

staff offered assistance to administrative units in Implementing equity 

% r 

goals during the second year of the project, they discovered that many 

of the participants of this workshpp were eager to repqrt their own 
progress. Several administrators acl^owledged that the workshop enabled 
them,^ for the first time, to understand "the spirit of affirmative ac-^ 
<^n," and to articulate- their personal commitment toward the attainment 
of equity. The following abstracts of selected workshops and seminars 
symmarlze a portion of the content of these activities. 

DELTA Workshop Designs ^ 
Personal , Interpersonal , Professional Needs Assessment 
The formatioDL^f a support network for professional Women within 



LOJJL 

was 



the institution *«s Initialed with the identification of women who had 
alterfdy dempnat^r^ted co^ltment to the advancement of colleagues and to 
the support *of pollciej^ind programs improving status of women* The 
expansion of the support network^ the inclusion of more women within it, 
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and thm examination of ways in which It could more effectively support 
the •prof esslQnal^ development of women wet^ Inl^tial goals* In early DELTA 
activities, the women were encouraged: 1) to see each other is resources; 
2) to counsel one another on issues such as career development, promotion, 
tenure, and preparation for leadership; 3) to enrich interpersonal ^ela- 
tionshlps in the course of collaboration; and A) to identify common and 
unique concerns. The needs assessment provided the basis tor add'ltional 
programming by identifying the specific Issues which women within the 
network saw as revelant to their own leadership and* professional develop- 
ment. 1 

Positive Professional Asaer t Iveness 

Assertive behavior" is direct^ hpnest, and effective In communicating 

i - 

values which increase the ^Self-esteem of both participants in an inter- 
action. Professional women often find that their own professional ad- 
vancement, the advanceme^ of their colleagues, and the attainment of 
equity goals for their institution rests an their development of afflrma^ 
tlve communication styles* The development of assertive ' techniques can 
teach supportive attitudes toward the self and others. Participants . 
trained themselves In: 1) articulating their own accomplishments; 2) 
articulating their Appreciation of the accomplishments of one colleague 
to another; 3) articulating their appreciation of the accomplishments 
of a colleague to that person^ Specific applications of these activities 
Include volunteering for additional leadership responsibilities, recom- 
ratmdlng, nominating > and voting for one another, and creating recognition 
awards and rituals. 

Power Assessment- ... 

WomeK*tare developing ^eater sophistication in undei:.standing the ^ 

V -12- 
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nature of power, In acknowledj^lng their own power, and in recognizing 
values issues related to the use of power in their personal and organ-- 
izational livea* Ths^ self assessment of beliefs and experiences which 
contribute to the recognition and use of power can be useful in increasing 
assert iveness, in defining appropriate leadership style, and in recog- 
nizing facilitative leadership arid membersttll> behaviors and strategies* 
DELTA activities ^were aimed at helping women: 1) assess and expand their 

roles in situations in which the power exchange is undefined; 2) under- 
« 

stand and use position power, expert power, referent power and enabling 
power; 3) identify personal and professional situations in which they 
experience power and power lessness, and in which they see others empowered 
by extrinsic circumstances and instrlnsic factors; 4) set goals for ii|^ 
creasing their sense of^ self-controi and for facilitating others res- 
ponsible use of power; bxx^ 5) identify the professional development ex- 
periences which can Increase their individual and collective power to 
Influence and change the system. 

Communication Roles/Leadership Roles 

.-. , * - ■ ■■ ■ ■■ 

Professional women can become more effective communicators and can 
develop techniques for facilitative and participatory leadership by 
practicing a variety of blocking and communication behaviors and by ' 
processing the task-completion and group-maintenance effects of these 
b«h«vlors. DELTA activities Included: 1) simulation situationsNirhich 
required the arbitrary curtailing or expansion of verbal and non-verbal 
communication and facilitating and blocking behaviors, and 2) interactions 
whlcK simulated differences and similarities between male and female 
communication behaviors and interaction patterns in same sex and mixed ' 

\ 

\ 

sex groups. Such group experiences enabled participants to experiment 
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with new communlcat ibn bahavlors and to receive feedback* 
Dec la ton-'Maklag 

Participants In DELTA declalon-maklng activlt^les assessed their" 
cl«cl«ion-omklng strategies with the use of a decision-making Instrument 
and other self-assessment processes applied to simulated decision-making 
e)^;)erlences. Activities included processing/ feedback and co«f»rlson of 
differences In (Jeclslon-maklng atrateglesy^ Group experiences were struc- 
tured to: 1) help decision-makers broadfen or narrow alternatives, arrange 
priorities., consider values Issues related to outcomes, and project short- 
term and long-range outcomes; 2) allow participants to recreate previous 
decisions and to tehearse future decisions or conflict resolution exper- 
iences; and 3) enable participants to set goals for themselvei^ for Im- 
proving and expanding decision-making strategies and to Identify supportive 
colleagues. Self-selection of decision-making situations resulted In the 
examinlatlon of career choice and organizational change situations. 

Li iidership Style Assessment and Development 
* Participants explored leilllrship and followershlp styles .evldeht 
In their own and others' behavior by: 1) examining styles in relation 
to role expectations and to individual and group situations with various 
purposes, and tasks; 2) exploring their perception of appropriate leader- 
ship and followershlp behaviors In reference to status, power, aad or- 
gani«atiohal climate; and 3) Identifying o|>portunitie8 for expanding and 
refining leadership behaviors, ^nd. fbr emulating the leadership behavior 
of pe«r», role models, and mentors whose leadership style they admire. 

Tht Male Culture /The Female Culture : Asifiimpt ions ^ About Leadership 

Role expectations and perceptlpna affect the ways in which males 

% ■ 

and females collaborate, compete, and communicate In interpersonal and 
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prpf«a«ion«l relatlonahlp?, Women may feel that the norms of organi- 
zational behavior are male-defined, while males may wonder whether social 
behavior toward females needs to be modified in a professional ^tting. 
DELTA participants compared their perceptions of male organiratidnal goals, 

s . 

leadership and followership behavior, and mobility strategies with their 
own by: 1) defining their' own values and behaviors; 2) identifying male 
colleagues whose behaviors and strategies could be studied; and 3) mailing 
value decisions for modifying their behavior, for functioning effectively 
with male colleagues,"^ and for clarifying the values they want to express/ 
in :iJ;^^X}y^^o\^ organisational behavior . 
Changing Roles of Men 

Male and female colleagues can engage in communication activities 
which help them clarify role expectations and perceptions by examining 
the reinforcing effect of male and female socialization processes pn ^ 
male behavior. DELTA workshops enabled participants: 1) to compare 
male role perceptions with female perceptions of those roles; and 2) to 
identify congrulties and incongruities in men's view of themselve^and 
their view of females^ expectations for them. Such clarification became 
the basis for further examination of changing roles in Interpersonal and 
professional relationship^^, and of rale behaviors as they influence in- 
stitutional climate and collegiality. 

Understanding the System : Identifying Leadership Opportunities 
Many professional women wish to increase their understanding of 
system theory and to apply that knowledge to an understanding of their 
own organiaeatlonal system. Colleagues with theoretical and Experiential 
expertise were recruited to conduct sessions on: 1^ tHe functioning of 
the formal and informal systems; 2) sources of formal and informal power; 
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3) unlv«r»ity gov«rnance «nd commltt** rolea; and 4) th^ .decision-making 
^ and irflsslon-def Inlwg system of the university. Participants identified 

r 

Issues which merited further study on issues on. which leadership is 
limited or lacking. They discussed 'strategies for irtcreaalng the par- I 
ticlpatlon of women In administrative, governance, and ad hoc or entre- 
preneurial leadership roles, such as: 1) Identifying power vacuums in 
present leadership opportunities; 2) increasing participation In profe^- 
slonal organizations and other organizations which offer visibility and 
training in change agent behaviors; and 3) developing leadership issues 
within the curriculm. Leadership opportunities exist wherever exchanges 
of information, expertise, and energy are lacking, either within the 
sub-systems within the institution, or between the university system 
and its supporting environment. 
Life Planning 

^ While the development of five-year or ten-year plans is essential 
to the plann,ed advancement and upwar<i mobility of women, it is possible 
to expand such planning activities to include an holistic approach to 
goal setting for personal, interpersonal, and professional growth. Ac- 
tlvltes which include the de«lgn of life lines, trees of life, career 
paths, or other symbolic: representations of plans for growth often re- 
veal buried or unacknowledged Ijppes, expectations and potential. Im- 
portant features of DELTA life planning activltes Included: 1) the 
sharing of aspirations for the development of support; and 2) an oppor- 
tunity to imagine the institution and the society of the future, and the 
means by which the future might be shaped. 
Change Agent Strategies 

Individuals can increase their understanding of their own powei!-. 
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th«lr ovn«r«hip of their own leadership ablllty,^nd their appreciation 
for their ability to influence others and the ^^yaten by examining their 
own change agent behaviors as Initiators or facilitators of change. DELTA 
actl^vltes enabled participants; 1) to identify epeclflc techniques they 
had developed to create a posltlkre environment for chang^^; . 2)fto talk 
about the ways In which change enabled them to .expand or redefine their ^ 
self-concept; 3) to discuss the way in which theV^ight elicit support 
for changing their own role^; 4) to identify changes they expect to 
make throughout the life cycle; 5) to share strategies for preparing 
for change; and 6) to discuss ways in which they might function as agents 
of change as colleagues within the institution. 
Strega Management 

Prof esaionali are becoming lrv«Hrea singly aware of the creative and 
the debilitating effects of stress on tj»«lr health, relationships, pro- 
fessional performance, and the organizational climate. Participants in 

« 

the DELTA stress management workshop used a rating sheet to measure the 
stress caused by particular life experiences^ professional ro|es. Inter- 
personal relationships, and personal ambition. They learned ways to 
^develop: 1) stress reducing strategies; and 2) techniques for coping 
creatively with stress. 

Institutional Assessment and Policy Design Aptivltles 
While the capacity-bullying approach to institutional change ini- 
jclally targeted women professionals as the training audience, the inte- 
gration of female and male audiences vaa an Important Btrlttegy- for -the 
creation of a colleglal atmosphere within which collaborative planning 
for equity could occup. Workshops and seminars conducted for and with 

the leadership of women resulted In the generation of equity issues and 

-I 
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in th« acquUltlon of a aplrlt of cooparatlon which provided a foundation 
of good will for integrated diacusjilon equity issuea. 

t6t?erface Activitiea 

The project developed important liaisons with existing programs and • 
administrative units to insure that all of its .^ctlvities generated coop- 
eration rather than competition. From the beginning, the goal of the 
project was to generate power by sharing power, and to avoid the djfffl- 
culitleS' tnhef*nt in reinforcing t^srrltorlali-ty. The project sought op- 
portunities for co-sponsoring programs and projects, for offering assls- 
tance ♦to those who wanted to develop equity strategies in their own 
fields and for activating individuals to take leadership in their existent 
roles. The project sought to become an affirmative' source of support 
and energy to unleash zander-utilized or unrealized potential in indivi- 
duals, programs and departments. 

The liaison with the Kellogg Project had the Importai^t effect of 
encouraging the selection of four women and a black man as recipients of 
five administrative internships, and of influencing committee selection 
and decisions. The liaison with the Porum Lecture Series and the Sum- 
mer Lecture Series had the effect of co-sponsoring a number of speakers^ 
on equity issues, including Hertert Goldberg, Warren Far r ell and Jane 
Trahey. The liaison with the mathematics departments in hosting -|^€ 11 a 
Tobias* visit had the effect ^f initiating an on-going series of math 
anxiety workshops. 

I 

Project DELTA coordinated its activities with those of other ad- 
minlstrative units whenever possible. It also attempted to distribute 
leadership responsibility to administrative units which could Insure 

>» 

on-going institutional implementation of equity goals. This effort Vas 
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lnten«lfl«i during thm second year of on-campus prograninlng* While 
continuing workshop and seminar activitea, project staff assisted with 
the development of a lecture /serle* featuring women schdlars from var- 
louo academic dlaclpliriaa, "with the ^Lnltlation qf tha-G«raldin« Hammond 
Chair of Humanlatl^ Studies, with ataff developfaent actlvl;^es in var- 
ious administrative areas, with grant applications affecting opportun- 
ities for both w^at^iT students and faculty, with search committee actlv- 

/ 

seling of individuals, with 




papers of prof eiisionaljj seeking 
'curricular revisions related 
to the changing 'roles of women. Project staff^^^lso sponsored Informal 
social events which were Intended to maintain the internal support 'net- 
work which has been developed among women professionals- 
Project staff encouraged individuals to become self^actlvatlng 
agents of change by offering low visibility support to individuals who 
could Increase their own leadership effectiveness working within their 
own departments, committees, professional organizations for^ ihcreasing 
leadership opportunities for women* It was felt that It was Important 
to slowly decease on-campus visibility of the proj^e^ as the end 
of the funding period approached, so that the institution would continue 
to implement project goals* The advisory comoilttee has chosen to retain 
its identity to monitor the system and to provide on-going support to 
Individual and institutional change. 

Ex6<trnal Resource Personnel and Capacity Building 

External consultants contribute legitimacy to a project 'focused on 
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Intensive effort* to attain institutional change. They also proVf^e 
«xcellent role modela for those who are Intent upon incrtfiasing their 
leadership skills and opportunities. External consultants who contri- 
buted to tl>«' first year's programming include Marjorie Downing Wagner, 
Marjorie Bell CUambers, Sheila Tobias, Thomas Schaeffer, and Barbara 
Uehllng, Wichita State University graduate. The texts of their addresses 

r 

to Project DELTA audiences are Included In the leadership manual. Design 
for Equity ; Women and Leadership in Higher Education . Consultants for 
second year activities and for the Regional Leadership Conference included 
Warren Farrell, Patricia Kosinar, Linda Moore, Jane Tral^ey, Anne Wilson 
Schaef, Dorothy Clark and Emily Taylor." 

External resource persons were useful to the project in a number of 
important ways. They provided the kind of recognizable status and leg- 
itimacy which often accrues to the^outslde expert with a national repu- ' 
tat ion. The outside resource persons were selected as part of the par- 
tlclpatory design of decision-making. Faculty and^ administrators were 
able to use contacts with professional organizations, and oth^ insti- 
tutions to help locate experts in Parlous fields. The resource persons 
were offered an extremely small honorarium for their contributions tjo 
the project, so every attempt was made to give them regional visibility 
within the developing petwork, and to give them national visibility with 
the publication of their contributions to the project In the leadership 
manual. External resoulsce persons were effective In energizing the par-- 
ticiparita, and in helping them assess their individual and the institu- 
tional p!^ogre88 toward equity. Throughout the program, the emphasis was 

in developing an institutional model of educational equity. Participants 
ere encouraged to experience ownership in the process. Inevitably, 
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outside resource persons compared our campus favorably to other campuses, 
with thi» effect that faculty dnd administration began to experience" a 
renewed sense of pride in this inst itut ion- and its receptivity 1[:o change. 
^Ihe external resource persons demonstrated an on-going commitment to 
Wichita State University's design for equity process which has had far- 
reaching effects in facilitating professional development, professional 
advancement and professional mobility for Project DELTA participants. 

6e3lgn for Equity: Woipen and Leadership in Higher Education 

Project DE]LTA developed an exportable model for enhancing the entry 
of women into leadership roles in higher education in the form of a 
leadership manual entitled. Design for Equity: Women and Leader ship in 
Higher Education . The manual was prepared to provide background infor- 
mation oti the status of women in leadership positions In higher education, 
to give an overview of the factors which provide opportunities and ob-- 
stacles to the advancement of women in higher education, and to summarize 
the change strategies employed by Project DELTA in supporting change on 

one campus. The manual brings together information and theory essential- 

■ ' S. 

to the individual or institution working for increas^ equity in leader- 
ship and in all other systemic areas. The manual is designed to be 
useful to a persoli functioning within the informal or the formal organ- 
izational' structure, either out of personal commitment to the attainment 
of institutional ecf6ity or out of administrative respons'ibilitles. 

The leadership manual was designed for national dissemination. It 
was developed prior to the Regional Leadership Conference, and was dis- 
tributed to participants to provide them with a conmion body of knowledge 
as background for the conference experience. 
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Regional ' Leadership Conference and Network Developroent 

The Regional Leadership Conference which was the culminating activity 
of the two year project was offered to leadership teams from poat^-secondary 
Institutions from Federal Region VII. Participants were selected for 
their recognized commitment to women's equity and their leadersliip ability. 
They were selected by developing a recruitment network baaed on first 
year pilot study subjects, women^s organizations, professional organiza- 
tions and word-of'-mouth contacts* The decision to invite leadership teams 
was based on the supposition that women, who returned to their campuses 
to initiate institutional change would have better results if they worked 
in self-selected teams. The decision to pair faculty leader a and admin- 
i^trative leaders was made as a result of observations of the decision- 
making process and the power structure on this campus. While traditional 
leadership models have focused on the sanctioned leadership role of ad- 
minlstratora, it was considered more practical to Include both admlnistra- 
tcMTS 'ifttd leaders itt the informal or '^e governance system among coiifer- 
ence participants, since change on behalf of equity has more often than 
not been generated in the informal structure before being codified in the 
formal structure. The inclusion of faculty leaders was also Intended to 
cultivate the aspirations of* women who were considered to have adminis- 
trative potential. 

The Reglor\al Conference condensed the most valuable components of 
the two-year on-campus program Into a week long program of training ex- 
periences , focused on \)ersonal. Interpersonal, prof esslonal and organi- 
zational development. Conference sessions included content coyered in 
on-campus seminars and workshops and offered opportunities for parti- 
cipants to engage in collaborative problem-solving. The development 
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:3 were to be free .of gender hiah In languag^e, Images and Values. 
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of a support network waB one of the ^ost important outcorfies of the con- 
^ergyce. Emily Taylor, Directoj: of the American Council on Education 
Identification Project, spoke to the group and helped formulate plana 
wfth the four state identification projects for . increasing the visibi- 
lity of and the communication between women seeking admlniatrat ive Voles 
in higher education. , 

Testing and Research Component ' ^ 

Project DELTA was funded to develop a battery of instruments* for 
the self-assessment of qualf ties, associated with leadership. The instru-- 
(ment! 

They were to have zero gender correlation in items and scales. The in-- 
struments which were developed included the Roles , Goals and Values 
instrument, the Decision Making Analysis , the Past Relnf orcepient Mea- 
surement instrument, and the Self Assessment Instrument s 

Norms for the four instruments were developed for professionals in 
higher education. Pilot sample results were obtained by administering 
the Instruments to female and male administrators and faculty in a st^- 
tified sample of institutlofts of post-secondary education in Federal 
Region VTI. Results of the pilot study were analyzed for construct and 
scale reliability and were revised at the end of the first year. Revised- 
instruments were adminstered to female and male adu^lnistratots anf faculty 
from a national sample. Institutions of post-f secondary educatJU>n were 
includjRd in the population if they were •acci::edi ted by one of the six 
regional accrediting associations, if they were co-aducational and if 
they had males and females serving as adnjlnlstratc^s and faculty. Insti- 
tutions were randomly selected from the Educational Directory , Colleges 
and Unlversitleat ,^l»76-77. The saraplk was adjusted to stratif ifcation 
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crltttt^ia to a»sur«* that it Included rcJpresentation of geographical dis- 
tribution of types of institutions. Female administrators from thfese 
Institutions provided the smallest groups, so equal numbers of fefhale 
faculty, male administrators and male faculty were randomly selected 
from the same Instltu ns to guarantee balance in the four groups. 

The ioxtx Instruments were $ent to 664 subjects in each of the four ^ 
groups. The return rate for female administrators was 46%; "for female 
i faculty, 37%; for quile a|lministrators, 29%; and for male faculty, 27%. 
J, iJo addltioni^l €^f forts* Vete made to inCreaaA ttji^^^^^le response rate, 
although it was assumed that the most equitable males might be thoi^e 
Interesjl^iS^ln participating in the study^ 

Three^of the ^our Instruments resulted in zero gender correlations 
indicating bias free scales. The Se lf Ajssessment Instrument correlations 
In/licate a significant difference in role satisfaction for female admin 1- 

/ ^ ■ ' ■ 

' strators over male admlnlstr^itors and male and female faculty* Norms 
and scale characteristics for all the instruments are included in this 
report. 

Testing manuals were developed for ^11 four instruments. Additionally, 
individual scale profiled were developed and were returned to subjects 
participating txi the study. / 

Participants^ In the Regional Leadership Conference were given the 
opportunity of taking the tei^s arid receiving profiles^ Many of these 
participants, now part of the regional network which is actively supporting 
the American Council on Education's L^idershlp Identification Project^ 
rm^oxt that they have found the profiles on the battery of instruments^^ 
most useful for the self assessment of leadership potential. 



Impact of Pro.lect DELTA 



The actiyitles supported by Project DELTA had a positive Impact on the self 
Image of wohjen professionals at Wichita State University. . The Project enabled 
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* . involved participants to evaluate their own careers in relation to organizational 

needs. Many women became more self^-init iating iti seeking leadership opportunities, 
^ and in increasing their influence on the university* The Project was successful 

in maintaining a facilltative role in assisting individuals in defining and attain- 
\^ ing. professional and organizational goals. The Project was successful in gaining 

the active support of administrators. The participatory model of change proved 
to be one which had positive effects which will, hopefully, be far --reaching. The 
enfiiincement of^l^adership potential and effectiveness is not easily measured. This 
university reSsembles eVery other university in the country in that women are under- 
represented in administrative roles. This university also resembles every other 
university in the country in the uncertainty ol its ability to simultaneously 
adjust t# economic, demographic and social change as it attempts to become a 
model of equity. The two-year experience this university experienced in developing 
a Design for Equity generated greater understanding, commitment and ambition on % 
the part of most participants in the experience. The effects of this experience 
are summarized in the Evaluation Report included in the Appendix. The long range 
effects can be measured in the demonstrated commitment to work for social change 
which will result in this university's becoming a model of equity. It is im- 
possible to estimate how long it will be before women and men share equally in 
the opportunities for and benefits of leadership. > 



I 
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Appendix I 

Administrators* Assessment of Institutional 
Prlorltl«s 



ADMINISTRATORS* ASSESSMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL PRIORITIES 



AT WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY 



A Design for Equity workshop, att^n^^d by the president, represenla- 
tlyes from the ranks of vice president, dean, aaeoclate dean, director, 
chinirperson, university coinmlttee, and others, was conducted under the 
auspices of Pro:)ect DELTA on April 29, 1977, 

Out of the deliberations of the participants there evolved a number 
of specific recommendations for things to (^nslder in an effort to im- 
prove and Increase possibilities for achieving equity on our campus. 

These recommendations Were consequently^ sent to 156 persons. Including 
all top administrative^ officers, all participants in the April 29, 1977 
workshop, all chairpersons, directors', coordinators » and faculty members 
serving on various college and university comalttees. We received rec- 
ommendations from 65 persons, or a 41.7% return. Three of these were not 
Included in our tally since they were returned unsigned, Reaving a 39.71 
actual return. Of this return, 30«7% were from associate deans, deans, 
assistant vice presidents^ and vice presidents., Chairpersons, directors, 
and coordinators comprised 41. 9X of the returns; 27. 4Z were from faculty 
members serving on various college and universllby coosittees. Below is 
d list of the recommendations in descending order eccordlng to percentage. 



Admlriis t r a t ive Wo rkshop Recommendations 



I consider this 



im pbrtent 



I. Equalise salaries for women and men in all areas o^ 
the university. 



74. 2X 



2. Make sure that selection criteria are consistent and 
clearly related to actual job duties for both men 
and women. 



72. 6X 



3. Improve academic counseling^ exposure of students to 
career opportunities. 

4. Recruit wmen for roles In central administration. 



72.4% 
66.1% 
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1 consldT thla 
Important 

; 5. Provide opportunities for women and minorities to ex- 
perience administration on a terajforary or experimental 
basis. 65*62 

6. Improve faculty ^s and staff's understanding of the 
process by which people obtain assignments, positions, 

etc. » which lead to career development. 62. 3X 

7. Improve the awareness level of women students In th<t 
area of life planning and career development and edu- 
cate female students about rewards to expect in non^ 
traditlonar fields, ^ 62*lX 

B. Provide intemahips for Jobs as they become available » 
continuing an administrative internship program beyond 
the Kellogg grant. 61. 3X 

9. Train individuals who wish to be more active on campus 

in coiijplttee ef fectlventss, administrative skills » etc* 59.7% 

t 

10. Finance off-campus professional development » attendance 

at meetings t etc.t in an equitable way. 57. 6Z 

11. Provide institutional support for team research, released 

time for research and scholarly activities. 55. 2X 

12* Improve recruitment of women and minority students » espe- 
cially in areas ii\ -which each group is under^^represented, 55, OX 

R«l<iiMMii . ti^m^ g^tant . l«av«*i^v#b«<mc»..jtor 5^cuX ty ^ ^ , ^^^^ . ^ . . , 
others who wish to pursue adfdltlonal graduate work« 54. 2t 

* 

Encourage administrators to lo6k for opportunities to 

serve as role models and mentors for capablt women with [ 

whom thay come into contact at Wichita State University, 53, 2X 

15. Increase number of role models for women students and 
profesalonals by increasing women in administrative and 

faculty positions. x • 50*0% 

16. Continue discussions of the true meaning of '^equity," 

l«e.» what Is related to numbers, and what to equal access? 50.0% 



V 
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1 conilder thla 
Important 



17. Engage in, consciousness-raising to eliminate stereo- 
typic thinking. kl .VL 

18. Ignore traditions which keep women out. ''It's always 
been that way'* is not a sufficient reason to continue 

with policies. 45.2% 

19. Use lecture series and guest speakers as an opportunity 

to provide role models. 43.3% 

20. Effect attitudes of men and women on campus in order to 
change the "Old Boy'* system of promotion and career 
development. 41 tOX 

21. Improve status of part-time faculty* 40.0% 

22. Improve inatltutlonally-supported services for faculty 

in the area of child care, parental leaves, job-shying. 40.0% 

23. Increase institutional commitment to affirmative action 
by developing retrenchment policies and revising tenure 
and promotion policies which recognize goals ahd aims of 
affirmative action as priorities. 39.3-% 

24. Improve campus understanding of objectives and accom- 
plishments of the women's studies program. ' 39. OX 



25. Seek funding from Intvnal and external sources to pur- 
sue equity goals. 38.7% 



26/ Institute flex-time for sta'ff and adtainlatratlon. "^38.3% 

27. Include awareness of equity in orientation of students; 
extend orientation over first year to handle entry into 
non--tradltlonal fields, career counaellng, etc., 37.9% 

28. Provide financial assistance for part-time women students. 37.3% 

29. Improve cotomunlcation between university and community 
about poslt^n of Wichita State University on issues* es- 
pecially regarding the status of women^ 35.0% 
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JL consider thia 
Important 

30. Establish « cl«Arlnghou»« for information about 

car«er mobility for women. 33. 9Z 

31. Improve upwayi mobility for woroen^ especially from 

classified to unclassified positions. \ 33. 9X 

32. Obtain and use existing training programs for admln«» 
Istratora (cf. University of California, University of 
Wisconsin, M.Svobodan, Assistant to the President), 33, 9X 

33. Ganmrattt support aystcnui for huabands and families of 
woman who have caraar aspirations which might disrupt 

tha traditional family system. 33. 3Z 

3A. Seek departmental support of OUTREACH programs for 

adult women. * _ 33. 3X 

35. Davelop a math anxlaty clinic. 31. 7X 

36. Davalop curricula iipaclflcally addressed to thf needs 

_ of adult women. 31. 7X 

37. Develop a faculty exchange (e.g., between English and 
Bualneaa Administration) for rotating visiting profes- 

sorshlpa in non- traditional areas. ( 31. 7X 

38. l)ffer courses lA personal development , career develop- 
ment, and confidence-building. 30. 5X 

39. Recruit graduate studenta into non--traditl0nal areas. 30*0% 

40. Provide financial support for staff women who wish to 
attend claaaes. \ 30. OX 

41. Impreaa the need for equity on Academic Planning and 
Curriculum committees. > 27. 4X 

42. Rotate administrative positions e 27. 4X 

43. Establish a center for support serTvices for women « 24«2X 



44. Conduct workshops to train women in publishing technlquea, 
research topics. ^ 



21.7% 



* . 



L conaldT this 
Important 



45 • DeaigiiAta •pacific targat areas for tha appoint-* 
me^t of womfti. 

46* Inatituta pollclaa to facllltata tha afforta of 
woman students to secure full and superb faculty 
credentials. 

47 y Appoint ombudspersona in several levels and 'in 
different areas for equity grievance. 



21.01 



20. OX 



12. 9X 



f 
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Appendix II 
Problems of Profeaalonal Women Report 
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PROJECT DELTA REGIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
RESULTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS ON PROBLEMS OF PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 



One s«a9lon/6f th« Regional Leadership Conference was devoted to 
an analysis of th^ professional problems of women in higher education. 
Partlcipanes included wopjen In faculty and administrative leadership 
roles from a rebresentatlve sample of institutions of post secondary 
education in F^eral Region VII. The Regional Leadership Conference 
was the organlnlng meating for what was envisioned as an on-going re- 
gional network. The d/iscussion of professional issuer. was designed to 
help leadership teams define areas of focus for organi,teing action on 
their own campuses, and to help establish areas in which mutual support 
on a regional basis could enhance the leadership potehtial and perfor- 
mance of participants and their colleagues. 

1. Isolation of the Professional Woman 

Problem: Women are often isolated in all-male or male majority 
departments » and are not sought out either from within 
or from outside of the department. Others are not 
seeking these womeivas essential professional contacts. 

Solution: Women need to inityiate contacts for professional visi- 
bility and mobility. They need to develop a system for 
identifying those who can share information, opportun- 
ities and support. They have to find ways to overcome 
socialized inertia and passivity. 

« 

Problem: Women are often isolated from both staff and superiors. 
They lack ready access to. the power in the informal 
system. They may be resented if they associate with 
female staff. They may have only limited professional 
contact with tsupftr lor s 

Solution: Women need to develop support among woman colleagues 

which may cross departmental or administrative boundaries. 
They need to develop strategies for inclusion in infor- 
mal gatherings in which rank distinctions are less Im- 
pottant. They may need to learn how to join the men at 
lunch or to Jog on the athletic field. 



Problem: 



Solu&lon: 



Access to' comnmnlcatlon. Information and peer relation- 
ships nay be limited to departmental or administrative 
unit groups, rather than being system-wide. 
Women need to develop a systems view of the organisation. 
They need to broaden their point of view by rounding out 
both professional and personal interests. They need to 
understand the social patterns of male dominated groups. 
They need to be able to discuss athletics if that is 
necessary to keep their presence from being intrusive 
or blocking. They need to show flexibility in their 
own behavior to encourage men to broaden their role op- 
tions. 
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Probltm: Wom€n can b« k«pt out of th« m«ln«tr«ain because they 
are overburdened with committee assignments In or)san- 
iratlons In which there Is ah attempt to. compensate for 
the previous under-repreaentatlon of wotnfcn In the gov- 
ernance structure. /V 

Solution: Women can be sensitive to achieving a balance between 

self Intfjt-est and service by weighing e*ie value of their 
contributions to the orgi^nlzatlon and t^^ their own 
pVofesslonal advancemUnt/ 

Problem: There can be a social barrier between ithe wives of male 

colleagifea and female administrators. 
Solution: The female admlnlatrator can Initiate Informal contacts 

with these women. She can also pursue common Interests 

with these women as she would with any community con-- 

tact. 



Problem: The woman professional who is new to an academic com-- 
munlty may have a slower and more painful Inclusion 
process than her male counterpart. 

Solution: The new person can try to develop contacts from ref- 
erences from previous colleagues and contacts. Those 
whcv are established in the academic community can ini- 
tiate activities designed to include newcomeis«. Women 
who are conscious of developing a support network can 
Invite newcomers to social and campus events. They can 
plan informal gai:herlngs to start the school year. Women 
who have worked on search committees can take newcomers 
under their wing. They can introduce newcomers to col- 
leagues with whom they might share interests. ^ 

Problem: There are distinctions between personal and professional 
isolation. There is often a confusion between a woman*^ 
personal and professional associations. Women are somel 

^tl]Ma..un«IxlA.CQ, .conpAr^^ men ' 

sometimes do. r 
Solution: Women need to be ext>erlmental in seeking both professional 
and personal alllancies. They can be aelf -defining in 
choosing the degree of commitment they wish to' make £o 
professional relationships. Professional support gjroups 
are often essential to personal survival in an organization. 



Professional Organizattons as Career" Ladders 

« 

Probl«m: Prof««8lonal vom«n often ttxperl«nce dlfflculcy In at- 
taining roles, and visibility In t>rofe8slona]| organizations 
such as NAWDAC, AAHE and AREA. They also often lack 
experience In using such professional affiliations to 
Increase professional mobility within their own univer- 
sity. 
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Solution: Wom«n n««d to creat* m«ntor/mcnt«« relationships within 
professions! orftsnlxstions. Thsy n«sd to ssck appoint- 
qaents to nominating commlttaes. Thay naad to nominate 
woman vho will Dterform wall, and who have a chance to 
win. They need |to publish In the Journals of the or.~ 
ganlta^tlons In which they wish to hold office. 



Problem: The power structure within professional organizations 
often seems exclusive. The barriers do not seem per- 
meable to newcomers. 

Solution: Women who are active In %\ich organ Izatlpns need to begin 
to Initiate search for mentees as men do. They need 
to exp<|nd their reference group to a professional rather 
than a local Identification. Such leaders need to become 
more conscious of their responsibilities as role models 
to young aspirants. 

Problem: Women who attain recognition and responsibility In pro- 
fessional organizations often succumb to the pressure 
to behave as tokens by serving as a representative of 
"alii women" and by adhering to male dominance within 
the group. 

Solution: Women need to recognize their responsibility to advocate 
equity principles and to continue to work to Include 
more women in the decision-making process. They need 
to resist adhering to the belief that their own in- 
clusion represents the attainment of equity. 



Professional Development : Publication , Paper Presentations , Grant- 
Writing 



Problem: It is difficult for the inexperienced grant writer to 
learn the basic principles of grant writing. 

Solution: Professional women need Co learn to Inltldte grant- 
writing "projects. They 'cJ^t^n^h«n assemble a committee 
of experts to share ideas, skills and develo^ent ac- 
tivities which x^esult .^^n funding and in organizational 
readiness for Irtplementacion. In addition to. working 
with experienced grant'^wr iters, women prof esflfionsls . 
^ can follow the progreais of funded grai^ts on thtir own 
campuses. They can 6t^mr to serv^ on advisory bonrds 
or as consultants to thai* grants. They can increase 
their knowledge of gri^nt administration as a technique 
for preparing for grant application, they can also 

. V read grant regulations in their own fields, and in 

Interdisciplinary fields. >.Grancs often require team 
work. Women need to be available to function at part 
of the teams which are being formed. Women caji study 
/ the s»|bject of grant-writing as an academic s^lbject. 
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Problem: It It difficult to understand the principles of grant- 
writing which contribute to funding success. 

Solution: Most publications on successful .grant-writing, as well 
as most proposal regulations stress the definition of 
clear^ measurable and needed outcomes which ^re repli- 
cable. Mpst reviewers prefer clear » concise style which 
is free of Jargon. Reviewers also want clear information 
on the qu»llf ications of the sponsoring institution and 
the proposed staff. They want a cl^ar, bare^-bones budget. 
They are looking for projects \^lch Will reflect well 
qn the funding agency, and which will contribute to, the 
t)wblic good. They seek integrity, televance and exper- 
tise. 



Problem: It is difficult to understand how to organize the grants- 
writing project to increase the odds for funding. 

Solution: It is important to allow sufficient time to gather in- 
formation, develop consensus on goals and objectives 
\ among the proposed staff and to do thorough research 
on the need? of the target audieAcyor the area of 
research. It is Importanrt to taplRperts for speclal- 
ixed input. It is important to develop administrative 
sup{)ort within the institution so that the grant can be 
seen as contributing to the mission of the Institution, 
rether than as draining resources from the staff, actlv- 
Itles and mission. 

Problem: It is difficult to plan successful publication st^btegies. 

Soluti<5n: Professional women can develop a . support network to en- 
hance their succeed in publication as well as in other 
areas of projfesslonal development^^ They can seek the 
editorial assistance of their peers and mentors* They 
can collaborate on publications projects. They can be 
selective in the choice of Joumels to which they submit 
their work. They can become familiar with the fcfcus, 
editorial policies and style of the Journals to which 
they submit. They can use the editorial suggestions from 
rejections to Improve their writing. They can solicit 
criticism from peers prior to submission. \ 

Problem: .It is difficult to expand one's range of publication 
opportunities* 

Solution: Professipnal woman Qan incrtasa.^t:helr rlsk-^talclng behavior 
and initiation behavior « they can become more creative 
in seeking new areas of prof easlonal development. They ^ 
can volutiteer editorial assistance, consulting assistance 
and collaborative^ activities to their colleagues. They 
can volunteer to do book reviews and abstracts for jour- 
nals of their professional associations. They can develop 
short-term and long-range publication goals. They can 
work on more than one publication goal at a time." 



\ 
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' Probl«mt 
\ Solution: 



L*" 



J»rcJblem: 



Solution: 

' 1 



It !• difficult to get reicognltlon for publicatiori*. 
It 1« lin||rrAant to know how to c«ll*tH«. attention of <5n«' 
colleaguet and auperlo#« to one's publ^tcat ions. In addi- 
tion to using tha axi^ting marit aystei? for recd^gnition/ 
oha can saek editorial aasistance or cbllaUoratlve ac- 
tivities from the^«^ peers, phe can also offer such Adi-' 
tprial assistance to^jhose who, because of their rank 
and status, may be llEtted in i^jeir abllity-^:b»'flfeek as- 
sisl^snce. ' ^ , 

It is difficult to ili^c revise one' a acceptance rate 'for^ 
presentations of papers. • ' ' 

Again, it is imt)ortiinfiL.to d"eM«lop a support network to ' 
iQcr^ase professional cffeveJI^ajOTient opportunities in the 
ptesentation of papers at prol^sMional conferepcea. 
Women professionals ^can seek thft^assistaUfce of auccess- 
fal present.ens, asking for tips ,ojAinderscanding the 
aiidience, on the, use of visual aicre^^iljandoUts and sta- 
ti8j:i:cal da-ta^y' <.^hey can also s^ek Audiences whom they 
ivan use for rishearsals* They can ask' colleagues, to 
criticize these rehearsals. They can tape thaiir re- 
hearsals to become better self-critics. 



. 4ff irmaftive Action : Problems and Possibilities 




Problem: 'The Affirmative Action officer is often isolated from 

V support which would enhance t*he effectiveness of. Affir- 
mative Action policies. ' \ ^ 

Solution: Women can develop support for| Affirmative ^Ai'tiwrl 
forming either formal or informal advisory units. 
Affirmative Action office; Womeili^jain active] 
Affirmative Action policies in their prof essiOiMrl 
committee roles. They can volunteer to serve o^ st 
committees. They can monitor the system for openings 
and tan ut^.li2e professional organization^ and regional 
and .nations^, networks to increase the recruitment ef 
women for those openings. 
^ • . . 

^Pjpoblem': . Grievance procedures ate often Inadequate or are in- 
adequately ImpXemetited. There is oft^^n a discrepancy 
between the way procedure's are impleniented for admini- 
stration, faculty, staff and stjjutiBnts. ' 
.Solution: An opei| comdunica^ion system is jinost effective for ^ 
, *• correcting inadequacies, in prpcedures^ implementation or 

difl[«ihticl application of procedures. Communication 
■ pro6eip«s , can be opened by innovative measures such as 
^btowlP'Wg lunch discus^ioViS ot the topic, the publication 
. %||^ ati Affirmative Action newsletter., and distributidn of 
o?>inion«ire« to measiire progress. Programs which have 
. as their misliipn the correction of inequities can share 
-'their visibility and legitimacy with Affirmative Action. 
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Problem: 



Solution: 



Problem: 
Solution: 



Even though Affirmative Action ploliciei are In effect, 
It la often difficult to dlacern changing attltudee in 
pcrsonni^l and In student body. 

Women and minorities can collaborate to plan educational 
activities to explore and explain the principles of 
racism* sexism and elitism. They can educj||||te peers and 
Students on the legal ramifications of discrimination. 
They can publicize policies and decisions which contri- 
bute to the correction of discrimination. 

Under repr Assented groups often divide rather than uniting. 
Women and minorities can engage In information sharing 
and in collaJ^orm:4Ve monitoring and educational efforts 
to Increase tl)elr mutual power. 



Strategies for Career Mobility « 



Problem: 
.Solution: 



Problem: 



Solution: 



Problem: 

Solution: 

Problem: 



Women sometimes have special problems developing a career 
overview. 

Women need to be continually involved In self development 
and self asaeasmetit. They need to continually do home- 
work for present and future posit idhs. They need to 
«pand their oj^tions through reading, through accrediting 
new accomplishments, through career counseling and through 
careful analysis of potential opportunities for advance- 
ment. Women need to seek the assistance of peers and • 
mentors for career planning. They need to sponsor career 
planning seminars. . They need to have counseling help in 
preparing' resumes, rehearsing Interviews and seeking op- 
portunities. * Iti a Mtise, every professional needs to 
become a skilled <tareer counselor. 

Women are often trapped by the limited career mobility 
associated with employmtfht at a particular type of In- 
■tltution. 

Women ueed to seek associatipns with professionals In 
Other types of institutions. They need to seek program 
appearances, consulting opportunities and Informal as- 
sociations which may increase the range of their oppor- 
tunities. They need to engage in projects defined by 
regional rather than institutional type boundaries. 

Women often wonder how wnployable they are in other 
careers. ^ * ^ 

Consulting actlvit^tts, publications and cotmunlty Ser- 
vice can all increase one's acceis to related care^ir 
P«^ths. \ 

It Is Important to understand tlhi politics of career 
advancen«;it. ^ 
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Solution: 



jProbl 



Solution: 



ProblMi: 



Solution: 



It It Important for th« ptofassional to plot thm c«r««r 
d«V«lopm«nt of tho«« holding th« petitions to which on« 
m«plr««* It !• alio Iroportiint to develop vltii breadth 

90 that additional paths open to one. as one advances. 

Ik 

It Is difficult to anticipate the Interview and selection 
processes when one Is Interviewing for a new posit Ian. 
Membership on search committees provides* good preparation 
for this aspect of career development • Professionals 
who actively engage in career development proceseing 
with colleagues can rehearse interviews, and can learn 
to anticipate search committee concerns. It is impqiftant 
to learn as much background Information regarding the 
institution and the position as possible. 

. y -. ^ ^ - 9 ' 

Women often find themselves limited by Invisibility, 
tokenism, and dead-end positions. 

Women can claim more power. in the selection process by 
becoming active lh--nominating other qualified women, by 
keeping in touch with existing networks, by forming net- 
%forks where none exists «nd by continually monitoring 
the system for openings. Wofnen can overcome their sense 
of their own limitations by learning to nominate them- 
selves, by becoming more visible in committee activity. 
In publishing and in university governance and community 
activity. I 



Problem: Women are often limited by being place-bound rather than 
by being career bound i 

Solution: It is important for. women to explore alternatives through 
close association with others who have experimented with 
commuting, with alternating location choice between hus- 
band and wlfe> and with other compro'mises which increase 
mobility. Additionally, it is Important to take a life- 
span view pf one's mobility rather than to assume one's 
^situation will remain unchanged. TKose who lack geograph- 
ical mobility can create more innovative approaches to 
organixatlonal mobility. 



Probl 



Solution: 



Probltm: 
4 



Wom«n oft«n •xp«rl«nc« role conflicts resulting from home/ 
family/career. 

Women need to actively develop support for resolving such 
conflicts. Current research indicates that women jprofea- 
sionals experience higher degrees of role satisfaction 
in family, interpersonal and professional roles than do 
men. This evidence suggests that conflict may be associated 
with satisfaction. It^ is impOrt«nt for women to recognise 
the benefits of developing role flexibility. 

Women often 4;^ve to overcome special problems related to ' 
sensitivity to personal issues such as those related to 
age discrimination, to.personal Insults, and to V>ther 
assert Iveness issues. 



Solution: Wontn n«4Kl to undertake group «nd individual ttudy of 

tha aoclallxatioii procaaa thay must ovarcoma in ordar to 
Intarnaliza a,naw» positive aalf Image. Support groups 
are now giving women new skills In coping with personal 
growth. 



6. Leadership Skills 



I 



Problem: " It la difficult to set objactlvea which can be Implemanted. 

Solution: Objactlvea which are made by consenaus are often more . 

easily Implemented than those which come down from a 
deaignated leader to those who are to do the Implementing. 
When objectifies are created in a collaborative process, 
the participants can identify those congruent with their 
own skills and Interests. 

Problem: Committee membership sometimes poses more difficulties 
than committee leadership, in that it is more difficult 
to organise the meeting and to encourage other committ|B« 
members to become actively engaged in the committee rala- 
sion. ^ 

Solution: As a committee member, one can ask that minutes include 
only decisions made and names of those responsible for 
implementing decisions, along with the deadline for the 
Implementation. It is important that absences not be 
allowed to slow down the decision-making process. 

Problem: Women often find they have fewer opportunities for lead- 
ership experience than they wish. 

Solution: Leadership experience can be increased for those who 
are willing to actively seek committee experience, by 
nominating themselves, by making their interest in par- 
ticular committee assignments known to those who make 
the appointments, by sitting in on committees involved 
in decisions in which they have an interest. Women can 
also find mentors who play leadership roles in areas of 
special Interest. Leadership training programs sponsored 
by post-secondary educational institutions aiid by pro- 
feasional aaaociations often provide not only training, 
but inatitutional awareneas of ot^^s potential mobility. 

Problem: The acqui'stion of budget skills is often difficult for 
women to obtain, since they are mora liktily. to be in 
positions in which they lack budgetary cofitrol. 

Solution: Women can seek positions whidh require budgetary deci- 
sions. Sometimet this expei^ience can be obtained in 
pro/easional or conraunlty organisations. Budget skills 
can be acquired through academic study. Astute pro- 
fessionela gather as much btfd^et information on their 
own instltutionf as possible'. Such information is es- 
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Problem: 



Solution: 



••ntUl to th« d«v«lopiB«nt of a lyfltama vl«w of tht 
Initltutlon. Th« budgac «xpra«««a tha prlorltlaa of a 
glvan Inatitution. It la important to davalop an ovar- 
vlaw of tha changing tranda In Inatltutlonal mlaalon 
aa ravaalad In tha budgat. Sanaitivlty to tha financial 
prlofltlaa of tha Inatltutlon will anabla ona to antl- 
clpata araaa of poaalbla profaaalonal davalopmant which 
will Incraaaa ona* a valua to tha Inatltutlon. Politi- 
cally, ona can work to Incraaaa tha congruanca batwaan 
tha Inatltutlonal mlaalon and tha budgatary prlorltlaa. 

Profaaalonala oftan hava problama finding tha nacaaaary 
tlma to davota to planning and j^rlorlty aattlng. 
It la Important to ba abla to aak for tlAa and to con- 
aidar It a lagltlmata priority whan good idaaa, raquaata, 
aaalgnmants coma to ona. It la important to ba abla 
to pradlct tha amount of tlma, anargy and paraonal coo- 
mltmant aach aaalgnmant or projact will damand. It la 
Important to kaap paraonal prlorltlaa aaaaaaad ao that 
ona knowa whan to accept new challangaa and whan to wait. 



^ ' Effecting Inatltutlonal Change 



Problem: 



Solution: 



It la Important to develop a proceaa for identifying 
goala and phlloaophlea. \ ^ 

It la ^portent td-devlae both a strong and a hard data 
base and a published tima schedule for change. It Is 
important to do the homework neceaaary for a atrong 
preaentatlon of the case for change, ajid have a number 
of alternative plans in mind. It la Important to be 
willing to work for high goals in order to achieve 
medium goals. 

It la Important for leaders and for institutions to 
learn to Initiate rather than to respond. 
It la poaslble to develop tha ability to anticipate 
problems, and to plan alternative coursea of action. 

Change agents must always learn to deal with those who 
resist' change. 

Change agents need to identify peraons with the will and 
. the power to effect and support change. They need to 
know how to present the benefit a of change in poaitlva 
waya that reduce reaiatance. They need to know how to 
reduce the threat to > resistor a, and to aee what Is at 
stake with raalatora. They need to take the time to 
-work with Individuals', exercising patience and persuwaion. 

Problem: Many changea are blocked becau'ae 'of financial llmitationa. 

Solution: Many are. On t^he other hand, many changea never go beyond 
the "what-lf" phase bacauae change agents' are ofte'ti un- 
certain about the coat benefits of uninvestigated changes. 



Problem: 
Solution: 



Problem: 



Solution: 
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Probl«m: 



Solution: 



Problcffl: 
Solution: 



Problem: 

Solution: 



Problan: 



Solution: 



It is iaport«ttt to study p««r institutions, profsasional 
litsrsturs snd confsrsncs procssdings to b«coin« «c- 
qualntsd with th« Inplsnsntstion tschniqust possible 
for sny givsn chsngs. 

Ths sbssncs of on-going svslustion procedures often 
inhibits institutions from engaging in ths,idsntlf ication 
of nssdsd chsngss. 

On« can ofttn sncoursgs contmittsss to undertake the 
gathering of data esssntial to development. It is im-> 
portant for institutions who face enrollment declinas, 
inflation problems » or other financial exigencies to be 
pro-active in planning. Highar aducation is going to 
become mora •valuation orient stf In The ad- 

ministrator or the faculty leadar who devalops evaluation 
skills will become more valuable to the institution. 

Woman find it difficult to advance In institutions in 
which there are no women in central administration. 
Soma institutions are so resistant to change that up- 
wardly nioblle women reach a plateau from which they mov« 
to another institution. Such women often observa that 
they have prepared the institution to consider women 
simply by their action of having moved upward and ela«- 
where. 

What techniques can one use to help an Institution to 
overcome its resistance to change? 

External funding, consultants from elsewhere, special 
Interest groups formsd within, careful reading of extJr- 
nal forces for change, and the study of change as an 
academic subjact all play a part in changing the cjlmata 
for change. 

Some woman report that they cannot act as change agents 
without timr of reprisal. They often feel tha« they are 
required- to be even more conforming than men. 
There is no question but what there are double standerds 
of role expectations which affect the way in which women 
will be reinforced for working for change. The subjects 
of lead\trship style, of effective change agent behavior 
and of patterns of social change are major subject*. The 
investigation into these areas of study has jui^ begun. 
Women can become researchers of their experience. They 
can form support networks to share is much of their ex-^ 
perience as possible with other women. They can share 
the wisidom of .their str\jliggles with each other and with 
their colleagues. 
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EVALUATION REPORT 



by 

Dr. Annette TenElwhof, Tulane University 



Evaluation of Plr«t Year Wor ks hop a 

Overall, the participants viewed the personal aspects of the workshops. 
In a positive way. Participants expanded their perspectives of themselves 
and of women colleagues. Approximately 70Z of the women saw the workshops 
as relating to their personal concerns, and over 80% saw them as relating 
to their professional concerns. Percentages related to the participants* 
increased sense of personal and professional worth were somewhat lower, 
which was frequently explained In the "comments" section of the question- 
naire as being due to the fact that participants had a sense of their own 
personal and professional worth prior to attending the workshops. Concerns 
were often xelated to their perception of others' recognition of their 
jpersonal and professional worth. Through the year, almost 80% of the par- 
ticipants developed new goals for themselves. ^ 

A further lllustr^tloo^f the Interest In the workshops was the large 
percentage of participants wishing to have an ongoing relationship with 
DELTA through partlclpatloi\. Of those responding, 73.3% Indicated that 
they hoped for ongoing participation. Almost 60X of those participating 
reported iieelng nsw ways In which %hmy could become effective In bringing 
educational equity to the campus. This becomes more significant when ^ 
one considers that the response indicated a willingness to become more 
active. For a number of women, this may be a first stap In helping shape 
their own and other women's futures. 

Over 90%, of the participants felt the workshops facilitated group inter- 
action. Workshops were designed to give participants opportunltlas to 
voice their views and to play leadership roles . About 90X also saw the 
activities as appropriate to the program. About 80X of the participants 
saw the programs as .balng well-organised. About 50X of the participants . 
saw the timing of the programs as appropriate, while about 30X wera not 
sensitive to the Issues of timing. 

- In gei^eril, the responses to the workshops Indicate that they were res- 
ponsive to personal and professional concerns of participants. Partici- 
pants %^re able to set go^lt for themselves and to move from thfse goals 
to focus on g04>s for tfqvilty. Also/ the workshops saemed appropriate and 
well-organlxed for the V^cpressed gc^ls of Pro j act DELTA. Evaluation data . 
indlcatfs that the program-4M« been effective to date. 



Af th« program progre«»«d, p«opl« participating becam« aware of gcn- 
aral equity concarni. At tht» concam devalopad, they eYprassed a need 
for more ekill development and for taking a more active role in Implanent- 
ing goals related to equity. (See Table 1) 

Evaluation of Second Year Workshop^ 

From the workehop evaluation* the data vat gathered to determi,ne the 
ef fectiveneta of 'the workthopt presented. Eighty-one percent of the par- 
ticipants felt that the wotkahopt related to their personal concernt in a 
positive way. About 70% indicated that the workthopt related to their 
profettional concerns poeltively. Through perticipation in the workshops, 
about 68X found that their pertonal worth wat enhanced and 55X were able 
to Idetitlfy new goalt Ifor themtelves. Ninety-one percent of the indivi- 
duals felt that the workthopt were well-organited and 77X indicated that 
the timing of the workthopt wat convenient. Prom the vorkthop experience, 
6AX of the attendees felt they had learned new ways to facilitate equity, 
end 87X wished to continue their involvement with DELTA projects, (See 
Table 2) 

The individual workshops had very positive responses. Each leader was 
seen as effective by about 90X or more of the participants. Similarly, the 
sessions were felt to be appropriate, for Project DELTA by 88X to 95Z of 
the attendees. / 

Overall, the responses of the Project DELTA participants were very posi- 
tive. To arrive at a further understanding of what was happening to the 
individuals, several of their connents are listed: 

"1*11 definitely pursue a naster*s degree*" 

"I got information which will be very useful in ray teaching." 

"New techniques for dealing with being the only woman. at a meeting." 

"I realise how critical it it to tet your goalt and Jutt not let your 
life adapt to what comet your way." 

"I'm making an examination of my valuet and role at a person." 

"I*m leaving and going on ^o get my Ph.D.." 

"I'm setting up a real network." 

"I'm going to be lest emotional and <better prepared in some stressful 
.araat." v 



gValuatlon of the Regional I^eadfrthip Conferenca 

" Bach Ragional Leadership Conference .participant vat given an evaluation 
form to help in the determination of the effectlvenett of the conference 
and mater lalt. The first araa to be contidared It the smnual, Datlgh for 
Equity ; Woaan and LMdti;thip In Higb*r Education . Eighty percent of the 
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attendees fmlt that the manual helped them In preparing for the confer--' 
ence. In addition* over 91Z of the participants felt that the manual 
provided an overview for understanding the need for leadership equity In 
higher education. The manual was helpful to 52X of the women in assess- 
ing their own leadership aspirations and opportunities. The response to 
the manual was very positive, with many of the participants requesting 
extra copies or asking where they would be able to purchase copies of 
the manual. (See Table 3) 

The benefits of the jponference to the individuals seemed to indicate 
positive results to them personally and professionally as well as to 
their institutions. About 80Z felt that the conference had been useful 
to them In terms of their personal concerns. Further, 83X suggested that 
the conference had been useful to them in terms of their professional 
concerns. Almost 70% saw the conference as a way of focusing on methods 
to facilitate equity and about two-thirds Identified goals which they 
Intended to implement at their institutions. These last two statements 
are Important for they Indicate that capaclty«-buildlng for the model 
has been initiated. Also, 58X of the women had Identified new profession- 
al goals for themselves. One of the most significant aspects, and a 
factor which couXd have long-range impact , was that over 91X of the par- 
ticipants felt that a regional professional hetwork had been developed. 
A number of the women began sharing information about positions which 
were available, or which would become available, for those women inter- 
ested in looking for new Jobs. They were giving the new network Imme- 
diate business. 

The individual sessions were rated from lOOZ positive responses to a 
low of^ 23X. < As the sophistication of the audience was high, and its ex- 
posure to many different programs and conventions was above average, this 
result could be anticipated. The participants seemed most responsive to 
the speakers who had national reputations and were well-known in higher 
education. The participants were less happy with small groups and self- 
leadership. This may be attributed to the fact that most of the women 
are leaders on. their, own campuses, and when in the group, felt that they 
should have the leadership, or were less willing to permit a peer to 
have the leadership. The minority panel of the conference brought frus- 
tration to many of the women, for they wished to share In the concerns of 
minority wemen, but were not given suggestions or recognized as under- 
standing the. problem. The group was very enthusiastic about Barbara 
Uehllng^s presentation, **The Woman Prof eselonal: Which Way Is Up?** and 
Jane Trahey's speech ahd discussion concerning^ power . 

From the comments section of the evaluation^ several statements were 
selected which represent the majority of the participants* opltyLons: 

^^After two years workshopplng » plus giving thought to these issues 
constantly In a variety of contexts, I sort of doubted I would find any- 




thing n«w In an extended experience of this kind* I was wrong — I have 
had aeveral valuable 'epiphanies/ refinements of earlier perceptions 
and acquired a few new tpTchniques that will be useful to me personally 
and professionally^ - . 

"Appreciate having DELTA as a model." 

"Networking system beginning a positive step--^knowlng other women 
administrators is both helpful In a practical way and personally Ins- 
piring (role models)." ml 

"I'm stimulated for ray personal growth and gro^J|^^for our Inatltution. ' 

"A really atimulating group of participants and speakers I" 

"The staff and resource people were excellent." 

"You brought to closure a most meaningful and complicated event. The 
diversity of backgrounds in the participants was l?^th a strengtl) and a 
weakness; a strength in that it provided interaction at a personal and 
professional level between women in the academic and non-academic areas 
of the University family and at v(irious levels of their career develop- 
ment; a weakness In that the diversity made It dlf^fal^u^t to establish a 
strong peer base with whorti more specific and partl<^l^ professional 
problems and possible solutions could be shared." 

A further comment which a number of the participants mentioned was 
related to the length ^of time for the conference. Several recommended 
a shorter conference; however, they usually qualified their statement 
with a question as to whether or not the program could have' been pre- 
^ sented in a shorter time frame. 

An important validation for the model presented » which clearly shows 
in the data» is that the responses of the local participants and the 
regional participants to the same personal questions show similar re- 
sults. For example » "ths workshop or conference related to personal 
concerns/* was true for 81% of the local participants versus 80t for 
regional participants; "helped me Identify new goals," 55% for local 
participants versus 58X for regional participants; "focused on ways to 
facilitate equity/* 64% for local participants versus 68% for regional 
participants. Considering the differences ixi the groups, this data 
becomes significant replication. 



Overall Evaluation ^ 

This evaluation was made throughN4ntervlews with each of the ad-^ 
visory board members ♦ This group was involved In the project for two 
years and ptobably has a broader view of the project than any other 
persons « whethjsr participant or observer. The members of the advisory 
committee were asked the following questions: 1. What do you see as 
the strengths of the program? 2. What do you see as the wfaknessea of 
the program? 3, What do you feel the long-range Impact of the program 

/ 9 • 




will b«? 4. Is the model developed at Wichita State University exportable 
to other campusea, and if it is, under what clrcumatancea? >5. What if 
the effect of the program on minority women? 6. Did the campus workshops 
help in the planning of the Regional Conflfcrence? 7. What general comraenta 
do you have to make about the program? Finally, each was asked for an 
overall evaluation on a scale from one to five with five l^elng high. 

In drawing the material together the following topica were used: the 
leadership of the project, the effects on the women and men, the program, 
and the institution. From these topics, the strengths, the weaknesses and 
the impact of each will be summarized. 

The Staff 

First, the staff leadership of the project Will be viewed from the eyes 
of the advisory committee. The strength of the staff was that it had an 
attitude which made the project acceptable tp t;he campus. This was impor- 
tant as m*ny of the advisory committee were coi>cerned that the program 
would be revolutionary In nature and this frightened them. Deacrlptlona 
of "not offensive" and "non-militant" were uaed to differentiate the pro- 
ject from what are feared by society as some aspects of the women 'a move- 
ment. Also, they felt the staff of the project was dedicated and hard- 
working. Throughout the duration of DELTA, the advisory committee was 
able to note growth in the ataff members who were responsible for the pro- 
ject. As the project progressed, the staff took more leadership and 
found it wan leas dependent upon the advisory committee. The members of ' 
the campus community supported and respected the staff. This became ex- 
ceedingly important as the project developed a high degree of visibility 
on the campus. The director and her staff maintained an appropriate Image 
fot the examination of and commitment to equity, which by most was consider- 
ed a delicate issue. 

The Women 

The women on the Wichita State University campua probably derived the 
moat benefit from Project DELTA. The women on the campua changed their 
attitudes about themaelvea-^they were able to maki self-aasessments and, 
from these, raise their aspirations and set new personal and career goals. 
Through the project they were able to learn new skills and concepts and 
find a supportive atmosphere in which to practice them. A network of 
woaen was formed on the Wichita State University campus and an awareness 
of the resources of the other women on campus was developed. Women came 
totather without a crisis situation, to help and support each other, an^ 
to diacuas issues ^ A forum was thus provided on the campus. The admiais- 
tratlva role became an acceptable role for women to expect of themselves. 
Administrative skills were learned, shared, practiced, and expected by 
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other m«nb«r8 of th« Hfivtrslcy connmnlty. Competent wonen became vlel- 
ble In the university setting — Wlchlte State Unlverelty became aware of 
Ita women. Women cane to DELTA for many concerna; I.e., Job problems, 
equity, and they were able to find help and solutions In the university. 

The weaknesses of the project for the wmen were that not all the 
women on campus were chsnged — not all of the women were able to Internal- 
ize the values of the project an4 the learning they were gaining. Fur- 
ther, not all of the women participated In the project— all^ faculty and 
profeaalonal women were Invited; however, a number did not become involved. 
A number of students, community people, and classified people would ha<re 
liked to be, Invited, but were not. Some minority tiomen and some success- 
ful women i^ld not feel that the project met their needs. 

The loiilg-range impact for the women Is that they have developed a new 
sense of themselves which will make them more effective in their present 
positions. In committee responsibilities, and in higher poaitlona when 
they become available. A number of the advisory committee were antici- 
pating the d«iyel6pment of a plan fc^ the university to. enhsnce the oppor- 
tunities for %K>men and ensure equityV The women have grown through the 
two years of the project; they have become more assertiviii and have set 
new goals for themselves; they have been employed in a few entry ],evel 
administrative positions; and the women on campus have a strong network. 
The sdvlsory cotemittee ssw the prospects as excellent for the future of 
the women on t^ie Wichita State University campus. 

The Men 

The male administrators on the campus also experienced chaD;gft. They 
became more aware as reflected in their conversations and behavior to- 
warda women; they showed an increase in sensitivity and responsiveness 
to the needs of women. The men had a number of opportunities for learn- 
ing and for trying out some of .their new understanding. The men had 
their thinking challenged and found some new solutions ta problems of 
equity within the university. ^ 

The v#akn«e««t In th« prograa for man vara that thara>^vara not enough, 
opportunltlaa for tht man to parclclpatas A hunbar of aakilona built 
tha auK)porc of tha man, but mora follow-up vaa naadfUL^or than. Although 
tha man vara axpoaad to a. lot of Information, tha quaatibiLarlaaa aa- to 
vhathar tha objactivaa of tha program hava baan Intarnalf^ad t^^tham. 

tha long«-ranga impact of tha program for tha man vill* ba dapandant on 
tha dagraa to vhich thay ara commfttad to aquity and tha amount of trua 
changa vbich haa otcurrad. Soma man aaa tha na*d to includa voman on (ha . 
"Old Boy*^ natvork 4lnd ara vllllng to taka atapa to includa tha wolban. 
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Th« men have grown through the .experience of Project DELTA and are be- 
ginning to underatand the language of aspiring women « 

The Program 

* 

" Two of the !itrengtha of Project DELTA are Ita products^ the manual^ 
and the tests* These two products will have, nationwide appeal to a 
broadly-baaed audience In higher education. Another strength of the - 
program was the liaison with the Kellogg program, one result of> which 
was the selection of five women Interns, ..giving them an opportunity 
to test their Interest In administration by working with a person who 
Is presently In an administrative position. The program was carried 
out in a professional style and programs were always well**organlKed 
and well-planned with speakers and facilitators who were excellent In 
tihelr fields. The Individual sesad^ons m%x% open to everyone, and the 
recruitment for them wets done In a positive manner. Finally, the pro^ 
gram made people aware of the problem regarding equity on the campus. 

Weaknesses of the program were listed a)i a possible communication 
problem early In the project^ and a question regarding the strength of 
the people beln^ brought In as role models. 

The manual and the tests will have obvious lohg-range Impact. Also, 
the project set models for collaboration and cooperation between men and 
women. This style of men and women working together wlllj^be ongoing for 
the university not only In this setting but In many others. 

The Institution 

For the Institution, one of the foremost strengths la the fact that 
Wichita State University had the project and that the facilities and the 
resources were made available. Project DELTA gave visibility to women 
and legitimized their leadership role throughout the campus; thus» the 
university learned more about the female part of the university resource. 
The institution gained regional and national recognition from the pro*' 
gram. Also, a number of un iver si ty^ problems and concerns w^re solved 
through the Project DELTA experience. ^ 

The only weakness listed > which may also serve as a suggestion for 
the future^ was the need to institutionalize DELTA processes. 

The long-range impact for the Institution is the beginning of an 
androgynous system which seems to be the most apptpprlate kind for an 
educational setting. Also, placing a woman in a hlgh*-level administra- 
tive position stiould occur wit||iln the n^xt two to five years. Sinc« 
there were ^o vacancies* in a major, administrative position during the ^ 
duration of Projjtct DELTA, no appointmtnts of womfn could be made. Th*"^ 
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lnatltutlon'» how«v«r» haa recQgnlzad th« probl«t^ of "no Womtn" in the 
central edraints tret ion and fhe diaana* ppittiona. Having Project DEtTA 
at Wichita State University gave the Im'petua fpr the state of iUnsas . 
to approve the Center f9r Women S ^tudies at the iristltution. there 
was a feeling from the various ptale members of the advisory committee 
that an ini^ltu'fcionelized commitment to women had been made. -In addl- 
tloiv* the institution ha^ tapped into a network of resource people 
whiah may have further, Implications for the university. ^ 



An Exportable kodel > . 

V 

The advlarory committee unanimously agreed that ap exportable »iod el 
had been p'rpduced; however, a number wished to suggest qualifications 
and others wished to state Why they felt positively. The quallflca- 
jplons were that^at any^iinstitutlon the program vould need leadership 
and support f^rora the Institution, prefefdbly from the president, and 
those sponsoring the project would need to be diplomatic* Also, the 
progrui would have to develop within the climate of the campus and be 
structured to fit the particular environment. 



All minority women were.ljivited fo all' furtctions arid extra efforts 
were made to enstire their involvement^, Mlri6rlty women at Wichita- 
State University comprise BX of faculty r^nd. administrative women; and, 
6% of the participants in DELTA o'n-campus- events for women were minor- 
ity women. There wire somejgood results with the minority women; how- 
e^ez',M:he results did not seem to be pommeniurate with the effort. A 
.number of minority' women did not Identify with the .group "women"" for 
they did not feel that they would be able to gain from the experience. 
They were distrustful of the program a« an artificial environment fot 
sharing; rather, they prefer a natural development of relationfl^hips ^ 
outside any predeterfained * format where white women may learn what blaclf 
women have to offer, the, issue of "raclim'* cpntlnues to arise; it scema 
that mprt time, will he if'equlred befc^re the tijryst level for maximum par- 
ticipation can occur. . ' - 



Minority Woi 





Staff Statistics: 




Professional Staff* 



white men 



white yomen 



4 



4 \ 



mlnor^ity woman 



1 



3 



1 



Staff Statistics! (continued) 



Admlnlatratlva Staff 



Advisory Conmlttae ** 



Adjunct Staff*** 



External Consultants 



white woman 



1 st yyar 2nd year 



minority women 

white men 
minority men 
white women 
minority women 

white men 
white women 
m|horlty women 

white men 
white women 
minority women 



>20 
1 



4 
0 



3 
2 



0 
6 
1 



6 

1 



r 



Workahopii o n Campus and the Regional Leadership Conference 



The advisory cotnmlttee uaanlipously felt t'hal the campus workshops were 
preparatory for the Regional Leadership Conference. The Regional Confer- 
ence was the culminating activity for the two years of Project DELTA. 
There were some differences In the audiences of the two groups. The con- 
f erf nee participants held higher-ranking levels than the ;x:a)npus particle 
pants; however, this was by design. The Regional Conference attendees 
had more exi>erlence and sophistication than the campus group, again by 
nature of the t^ groups. On campus there was a self-selection process 



*Kxcludlng one-time only honoraria recipients 
**E;xcludlng ex-officio pro^sslonal staff 
***Onc« only consulting hon^tarla , 
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for Mch «v«nt, vhil« at the Regional Conference the participants were 
expected to attend all of the aeaslona. The Regional Conference was 
compoaed of about one-third faculty, one-third adralnstratora, and one- 
third people with faculty and admlnletratlve reaponsibilltiea . The 
Wichita State Unlveralty group waa primarily faculty. 

The.coinparatlve reaulta for the. groups on the reactiona to the 
varioua personal sections of the evaluation for workahopa and th^ con- 
ference were very similar, which may suggest that the needs and res- 
ponses to equity by women are the same,, regardless of l^vel. 

^1 



Final Coramenta 



The comments Included atatements like, "T^m glad it happened," "It 
was worth thfe time ^ money aqd effort/' "The program needs to be con- 
tinued," and, "Success will bring more success." A recommendation^^wpis 
made t^t a report should go^to the faculty and administration whicft 
would iriclude «teps for moving 'forward. 

e 

On a scale of one to five with five as high and one^ low, the advisory 

committee gave the project a composite rating of over four (4.2)., 

^ ^ ^ ^^ ' ' 

In conclusion, the goals of the project were met. The environment at 
Wichita State University is more positive towards women in administrati<^n 
The leadership and administrative skills of women have been devel.oped 
through workshops on the campus and in the Regional Leadership Conference 
The workshops, the Kellogg intemshlps, the conference, the manual, and 
the tests will provide and have provided'supportlve services for women 
p^suing <;areer9 in academic administration, and will he a basis for the 
dissemination of the activities of Project DELTA. If women can reduce 
the barriers to administrative positions, this will happen soon. As the 
advisory committee projected, a major position will go to a woman at 
Wichita State University in two to five years. The groundwork has b^n 
laicT to change attitudes and develop awareness. The equity model, thfe 
manual. Deal gn for Equity : Women and Leadership in HigheX; Education , and 
the tests, are the major activities as described in the proposal, and all 
are now complete. 
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Evaiuatlon of Flrat Year Workahopa 



• 


Positive 


N«utral 


Negative 




< 


PERSONAL 






• 


Workshop relatea to 
paraonal concerns 


( 82) 
70.692 


(22) 
18.97% 


(12) 
10.34% 


(116) 
100% 


Workshop relates to 

professional concerns 


f 95) 
81 -90% 


(14) 
12.07% 


(12) 
10.34% 


(116) 
100% 


Workshop enhances personal 
& professional worth 


( 51) 
57.962 


(21^ 
23.86% 


C-16) 
18.18% 


( 88) 
100% 


Workshop helped identify 
new goals for self 


( 55) 
46.612 


- (38) 
32.20% 


(25) 
21.19% 


(118) 
100% 

• 




ORGANIZATIONAL 








Workshop well - 
organized 


( 72) 
82.76X 


(8; 
9.20% 


( 7) 
8.04% 


( 87) 
100% 


Workshop facilitates 
group- interaction 


(77) 
90.59% 


( 4^ 

4.705% . 


( 4) 
4.705% 


( 85) 
lOOZ 


Workshop fulfilled activities (106) 
& gbals of. program 89,831 


( S) 
6.78% , 


( 4) 
3^39% 


(118) 
100% 


Timing of workshop 
convenient 


. ( 74) 
58.73X 


(42) 
33.33% 


(10) 
. 7.9^% 


(126) 
100% 




EQUITY 








Workshop focuses on ways 
to faclli^tate equity 


( 70) 
58 . 33X 


(30) 
25.00% 


^20) 
16.67% 

f 


(120) 
100% 



D«8ir« for partlclt)«tlon in ^ ' . ( 88) (21) (11) (120) 

other DELTA proJ«ctii 73. 33% 17.50% , 9vl7% 100% 
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Tab]Le 2 








Evaluation 


^of Second Year Wbrkahops 








0 Po»ltlv« 

f ■ 


Neutral 


« 

f 

flLiNaRatlve 


Total 








1 


• 


Workshop r«lat«« to 


(5A) ' 


( 8) 


(4) 


(66) 


Personal concarns 


81.82X 


12.12% 






* 

woricanop taiatas to 


(46) 


(16) 


(4) 


(66) 


professional concarns 


69.70X 


2A.24X 


6.06% 




Workshop anhancts paraonal 


(AA) 


(18). 


(3) \ 


C65) 


& profaaalonal worth 


67.69Jr 


/ / 4 OVA 


4.02X V 


m 


Workshop halpad Idantlfy 


(35) 


(20) 


V (8) 


(63) 


nav goals for self 

1 


55.55X 


31.75X 


12. /ox 


A 


ORGANIZATIONAL 








Workshop wall- ^ 


(60) 


( 3) 


(3) 




organl«ad 


90.90X 


4. SAX 




Timing of workshop 


(50) 


(12) 


(3) 


(65) 


convanlant ' 


76.92X 


18.46% 








EQUITY 








Workshop focusas 6n ways 


(A2) . 


U6) 


(7) 


(65) 


to facilitate equity 




24.62% 


10.72X 




Desire for participation In 


(57) 


\ 

( 6) 


' (2) 


(65) 


other DELTA projects 


87.69X 


9.23% 


; 3. 08% 





(Table 2 continued on next page.) 



Tabla 2 

Evluatloyi of Second Y«ar Work<hopa 
(Continued from previous page) 



Poaltlve Neutral Negative 

INDIVIDUAL WORKSHOPS 



Koalnar : 


leader effective 


(21) 


( 0) 


(1) 










^4>^5Z 




appropriate for DELTA 


(21) 


( 0) 


(1) 






95,A5t 


OX X 


4,55% 

\ 


Moort: 


leader effective 


(26) 


( 0) 


(1) 






• 96.29% 


01 


3,70% 




appropriate for DELTA 


, (25) 


( 1) 


■} (1) 






92»60X 

* 


3.70X 


3.>0% 


Farrtll: 


leader effective 


C15) 


( 1) 


(1) 






88.24Z 


5.88X 


5.88% 




appropriate for DELTA 


(lA) 


( 2) 


^(0) 






87. 50% 


12.50% 


0% 
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Evaluation of th» RaRlonaX Ltadershlp Confartnca 



r 







Positive 


Neutral 


Negative 


Total 




MANUAL 








1. 


Preparation for 


(36) 


, ( 6) 


( 3) 


(45) 




conference 


80X 


13.331 


6.67X 




2. 


Overview of need 




( 4) 


( 0) 


(46) 




in higher education 


91.30X 


8.70% 


OX 




3. 


Helped aeeess personal 


(24) 


(19) 


( 3) 


(46) 




leadership aspiratloas 


52.17Z 


41.30X 


6.52X 






,N PERSONAL RESULTS 


OF CONFERENCE 






A, 


Useful for personal 


(38) 


( 5) 


( 5) 


(48) 




concerns 

< 


79.16X 


10.4^1 


10.421 




5. 


Useful for professional 


(AO) 


( 4) 




(48X 




concerns 


83.331 


g.33X 


^ 8.33% 




6. 


Helped fQCus on ways to 


(32) 


(10) 


( 5) 


(47) 




facl'lltate equity 


68.08% 


21.28Z 


10.64% 




7. 


I4entlf icatlon of new 


(28) 


(11) 


( 9) 


(48) 




professional goals 


58.33X 


22.91X 


18,76% 




8. 


Identification of goals to be 


(32) 


(10) 


( 6) 


(48) 




implemented at my Institution 


66,67% 


20.83Z 


12.50% 










A 






9- 


Identification of professional 


(A4) 


( 4)^ 


( 0) 


(48) 




network 


91.67X 


8.335: 


0% 





(Tabltt 3 continued on next page) 
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T«bl« 3 

Evaluation of tha Raglonal Ugdarahlp Conferance 
(Continued from previous pag«) 



Potltly Nautral Negative Total 



EVALUATION OF EVENTS 



10. 


Womttn and LMd€rshlp 


(33) 
^ 75Z 


( 8) 
18\18% 


( 3) 
6.82% 


(44) 


11. 


Personal LMderahip 
kBsenmamnt 


(19) ' 
45,24% 


(12) 
28.58% 


(11) 
26.19% 


(42) 


12. 


The Female System: 
^e White Male System 


(29) 
65.921 


(10) 
22.72% 


( 5) 
11.36% 

r 


(44) 


13. 


Role Conflict: /Male and 
Female Values in the System 


(20) 
42.55X 


(10) 
21.28% 


. (17) 
36.17% 


(47) 


14 . 


Stress Assessment-^- 
y Stress Management 


(18) 
38.30% 


(13) 
27.66% 


(16) 
34.04% 


(47) 


15. 


On Womea and Power 


(38) 
80.85% 


( A) 
85.11% 


('5) 
10,64% 


(47) 


16. 


Activities ConcernlnK 
Pover Issues 


<38) 
80.85% 


( 5) 
10.64% 


( 4) 
8.51% 


(47) 


17. 


Mlnprlty Women 


(10) 
23.26% 


( 9) 
20.93% 


(24) 
55.81% 


(43) 


18. 


The Woman Professional: 

Which Way Is Up? 


(47) 
1P0% 


( 0) 


( 0) 


(A7) 


19. 


Small Croup I \ 


(24) 
55.81% 


(12) 
27.91% 


( 7) 
16.28% 


(43) 


20. 


Small Group II 


(17) 
39.53% 


(17) 
39.53% 


( 9) 
20.94% 


(43) 


21. 


Action pinning 


(22) 
64.70% 


( 6) 
17.65% 


( 6) 
17.65% 


(34) 
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Append ISK^ IV 
R«8#arch and Testing Results 



FIGURE 1 



A HEURISTIC MODEL TOR PREDICTING SUPERORDINATE AND 
SUBORDINATE ROLE BEHAVIORS 



(Sweney, 1970) 



.SUPERORDINATE ROLES 



EQUALITARIAN OR 
PARTICIPATOR 



Authoritarian 



Impunitive 
"Truth-sayer" 
Objective 
Shares Power 
Respects Subord- 
inate 



PERMISSIVE ' 



C 
O 
N 
F 
R 
0 
N 
T 



Extrapunitive 
"No-sayer" 
Subjective 

Retains- Power ^ \ ' i / 

Diminishes Subordinat e%i^^ j ^ ^/*^ 



REBEL 

Extropunitive 
"No-sayer" 
Subjective 
Seeks Power 
Diminishes 
Superior 



CRITIC- 
COrOPERATOR 

Impunitive 
"Truth-sayer" 
Objective 
Shares in Power 
Respects Superior 



Intropunitive 
"Yes-sayer" 
Subjective 
Exalts Subordinate 



J^RATIATOR 

Intropunitive 
"Ytes-sayer" 
Subjective 
Respects Power 
Exalts 
Superior 



S 
U 
P 
P 
0 
R 
T 



SUBORDINATE ROLES 



Direct Reinforcement— The subject perceives that he or she hv^s been rewarded 
for having engaged in the described behavior. 

indirect Relnforcem«nt--The subject perceives that others have been rewarded 
for having engaged in the described behavior. 
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TABLE 1 



PRM 



Means for National Standardisation Swmple 

N - 853 



SCA1.E 



Pen. Ad. 



Pew . Pac . 



Male Ad. 



Male i 



1. Direct Reinforcement, AutlK>xvitarlan 

2. Direct Roinfor6ement , Bqualitarian 

3. Direct Reinforcement, Permissive 

4. Direct Reinforcement, Rebel 

b. Direct Reinforcement, Critic ^ 

,6. Direct Reinforcement, Inqratiator 

7. Indirect Reinforcement, Authoritarian 

8. Indirect Reinforcement, Equal itarian 

9. Indirect Reinforcement, Permiasive 

-ft. 

10- Indirect Roi nforcemeat. Rebel 

11. Indirect Reinforcement, Critic 

12. Indirect Reinforcement, Inqratiator 



23.35 
39.50 
28.10 
28.33 
43.89 
19.00 
3i;26 
45.39 
28.07 
17.28 
33.40 
34.25 



23.63 
39.27 
27.24 
27.06 
42.36 
19.77 
31.08 
45.75 
27.67 
18.10 
32.02 
33.59 



23.54 
39.25 
27.69 
27.85 
42.67 
20.23 
31.00 
44.87 
28.22 
17.62 
33. 07 
34.37 



24.58 

38 • 38 Q 

21. n 

28.33 

41.61 

19.39 

31.65 . 

43,97 

27.23 

17.99 

32.28 

33.83 



ERIC 



t55 



TABLE 2 
PRM 

Standard Deviations for National Standardisation Sample 
f N - 853 



SCALE 



Fein. Ad. 



Fem.Fac. 



Male Ad 



Male JPac 



1. Direct Reinforcement, Authoritarian 

2. Direct Reinforcement, Equalltarlan 

3. Direct Reinforcement, Permlaalve 
A. Direct Reinforcement, Rebel 

5. Direct Reinforcement, Critic 

6. Direct Reinforcement, Ingrat later 

7. Indirect Reinforcement, Authori V^rlan 

8. Indirect Reinforcement, Equalltarlan 

9. Indirect Reinforcement, Permlaalve 

* -* ' 

ro. Indirect Reinforcement, Rebel 

11. Indirect Reinforcement, Critic 

12. Indirect Reinforcement, Ingratiator 



A. 39 
3.70 
2.58 
A. 73 
3.39 
3.51 
A. 28 
A. 33 
2.60 
2.6A 
3.62 
3.93 



A. 26 
3.69 
2.36 ' 
A. 2 9 
3.5A 
3.77 
A. 32 
A. 10 , 
2.80 

2.^ 
3.67 
3.85 



A. 53 
3.83 
2.A5 
A. 36 
3.73 
3.63 
A.9A 
A. 37 
2^89 
2.65 
3.53 
3.53 



A . 35- 
3.69 
2.27 ^ 
A. 02 
3.88 
3 . 56. 
A. 65 
A. 05 
2.73 
2.90 
3.A6 
3.A8 



«7 



7 



V 



TABLE 3 

Characteristics of Paat Reinforcement Measurement 

N - 703 





SCALE 


# of Items 


Scale 
Mean / 


St. 
Dev. 


Ctonbach 
Alpha 


Saturation 
h2 (%> . 


Self 
Appreclat 


1. 


ft 

1)1 red Reinforcement, Authoritarian 


9 


23.69 


4.39 


— - — ^ « — ^ ~ . , — ^ 

.68 


--..i..^ ...... 3.. > 

.63 


.40 


2. 


Direct Reinforcement, Equalltarlan 


11 


39.18 


3.70 


.53 . 


..53 


.25 


3. 


Direct Reinforcement, Permissive 

r 


7 


27.61* 


2.44 


.57 


.52 


.36 ^. 




Direct Relnforcei^nt , Rebel 


9 


27.87 


4.43 


.61 


.58 


.13 


5. 


Direct ftelnforceumnt , Critic 


11 

• 


A2.85 


3.64 


.67 


.64 . 




6. 




7 




J • OD 


• 09 


. So 


~ . 10 


7. 


Indirect Reinforcement, Authoritarian 


n 


31.23 


4,50 


.58 


.40 


- .07 


8. 


Ind 1 rect Rein f orce^nent , liqua I Itar fan 


13 


A5.11 


4.25 


.51 


.3.9 


.19,.^ 


9. 


Indirect Reinforcement, Permissive 


7 


27.85 


, 2.75 


.60 


.52 


.43 


10. 


Indirect Reinforcement, Rebel 


6 


17.72 


2.68 


.47 


.43 


- .24 


11. 


Indirect Reinforcement, Critic 


7 


32.77 


3.61 


^ .62 


.45 


.30 


12, 


Intllroct 'Helnf orcpment , Inteatlator 


•8 


34.03 , 


3.71 


.70 


.59 


.21 



\ 
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TABLE A 



Scale Character istica on National Stai^ardislng Sample 
Past Reinforcefflent Measurement (PRM) 
N - 860 







SCAliE 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Skew 


Kurtosis 


1. 


Direct 


Reinforcement. Authoritarian 




A CI 


0 . 2i 


0. 53 


2. 


Direct 


Reinforcement, Equalitarian 


38.98 




* 

-0.88 


5.13 


3. 


Direct 


Reinforcement , Permi i^s ive 






-0.72 


7.74 


4. 


Direct 


Re i n f or G€!iinen t , Rebe I 




4 * !> / 


^0. 16 


!• 30 


5. 


Direct 


Ro i n for cement , Cr ft I c 








7 J 94 


6. 


Direct 


Reinforcement,^ Ingratiator 


20.83 


3.35 


0.14 


0.80 


7. 


Indi rec 


?t Reinforcement, Authoritarian 


31.07 


4.73 ^ 




1.42 


8. 


Intiitect Reinforcement, Equalitarian 


44' 95 


4 .68 


















9. 


Indirect Re in for cement, Permissive 


,27.74 


3.01 


,-ia6 


7.41 


10. 

■y 


Indirect Reinforcement, Rebel 


13.82 

> 


'2.53' 


■s- 

-J. 28 


: 0.78 


11. 


Indirect FSiinforcement , Critic 


^2.61 


3.84 


.* - -0.65 


2.75 


12. 


Indirect Reinforcc^ment, Ingratiator 


.33.84 


4.12 


* -0.65 


3.74 



ERIC 



TABLE 5 



Valldtttlon CorrclAtlons for Past Relnforcen«nt Measur anoint* 

N - 100 



SCALE 



PRM 



SAS 



RI 



RPM 



1. Olrtut Reinforcement, Authorltar Jau 

2. Direct Reinforcement, Rqualltaridn 

3. Direct Reinforcement, Pennlsulve 
4» Direct ReJnfoi*ceinent ; Rebel 

5. Direct Reinforcement, Crltiji: ' 

6. Direct Reinforcement, Ingrat latpi" 

7. Itiiiliect Reinforcement, Authoritarian 

8. Int^lrect Reinforcement, Rqualltarlan 
9/ fndlrect Reinforcement, Permlaslve 

10.. Iiultr||ct Reinforcement, Rebel 

11. Indlrw.t Reinforcement, Critic ^ 

12. Indirect Reinforcement, Ingtatiator 



.50 
.8A 
.55 

- .29 
.4A 
.08 
.50 
.8A 
,55 

- .29 
.A4 

.oa 



.OA 
.25 
.23 



.A7 
.19 
.15 



.29 
.OA 
.OA 



.23. 

.AA 

.3$ 



.Al 

.08 
.14 

.29 
.AO 
.33 
.14 
.20 
.60 
.16 



* corrected for attenuation 



V2 







I- 












s 

$■ 






Validation Correlatibns^'f PRM 


and SAX 


Scales 











Professional 
Role Satis. 


Family 
Role SatlH. 


Interpersonal 
Role Satis. 


Personal 
Role Satis. 


Self 
AppreCiatlc 


1. 


f 

Direct Reinforcement y Authoritarian 


.03 


.26 




.33 


- .26 


- .AO - 


2. 


Direct Reinforcement, Equalitarlaii 


.16 


^20 




.17 


^^^.^_/{30 


.25 


3. 


Direct Reinforcement, Permissive * 


♦ 31 


.22 




.29 / 


.30 


.36 


4. 


Direct Reinforcement, Rebel 


.20 


- .11 




.03 


.03 


.13 


5. 


Direct Reinforcement, Critic V, 


.39 


'.29 




.37 


' .AO 


.A9 


6. 


Direct Reinforcement, Ingratiator - 


.13 


'.OA 




- 01 


- .02 


. - .10 


7. 


Indirect 


Re inf orcement , Aut hor 1 tar ian 


^01 


< 

- .09 




- .16 


- .09 


- .07 


8. 


liid irect 


Reinforcement, Equal itar Ian 

i 


.22 


.15 




.13" 


.2A 


.19 


9. 


Indirect 


Reinforcejnent , Permissive 


.18 


,25 




.27 


.26 


.A3 


10. 


indirect 


Reinforcement, Rebel 


.03 ' 


.09, 




- .22 


" -12 


- .2A 


11. 


Ind irect 


Reinforcement, Critic 


.17 






.20 


.25 


•f 


12. 


Ind irect 


Reinforcemcint Ingratiator ' 


.lA 


' .25 




.13 


.22 


.20 



Validation for Scales direction only. 
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TABLE 7 



CORRELATION WITH PAST REINFORCEMEp MEASUREMENT SCALES 

WITH GENDER 



Identification 
of 
Scale 



N - &§3.. 



Correlation 
with 
Gender 



Significance 
Level 



Direct Reinforcement 
u Authoritarian 

Equalltarian 

Perrolsslve 

Rebel 

Critic 

Ingratlator 
Indirect Relhf or cement % 

Authoritarian 



Equalltarian 
Permissive 



Rebel 

Critic 
Ingratiato^ 



0.02A 
-0.I2A 
-0.051 
0.030 
-0.138 
0.0A7 

-0.005 
-0 . 150 
0.020 
0.052 
0.013 
0.039 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

ns 
ns 

ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 



r 
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TABLE 8 



CORRELATION WITH PAST REINFORCEMENT MEASUREMENT SCALES 

WITH AGE 
N - 853 



Identification 
of 
Scale 



Correlation 
with 
age 



Significance 
Level 



Direct , Reinfiiircement 
Authoritarian 
Equal itari an 
Permissive 
Rebm 
Critic 
Ingratiator 



-0.08 
0.09 
-0, 00 
-0.28 
-0.04 
0.08 



ns 
ns 
nib 
ns 
ns 
ns 



I ndi r ec t Re i n f o rcement 
Authoritarian 
Equal i tar ian 
Permissive 
Rebel 
Critic 
Ingratiator 



•0.04 
0.08 
0.02 
•0.08 
•0.07 
0.15 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
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FIGURI 2 

SYSTEMATIC DECISION MAKING MODEL 



J 



SUUVEY 
EN\^IRf)NUI';NT 



DECISION 
HUI.ES 



INFORMATION 



FIND 
DECISION 
)PH)RTUNITIEd 



77 



CHOOSP 




< 

GENERATE 


DECISION 




ALTERNATIVES 








CLARIFY 
VALUES 


i 

I 


SET 




OBJECTIVES 



^ — 



DECIDE TO 
DECIDE 



(Sweney, Young, 1977) 



PROJECT 
OUTCOMES 



I 

I 
I 



SELECT 
CRITERIA 



EVALUATE 
RESULTS 



EVALUATE 

PROJECTED 

OUTCOMES 



EVALUATE 
CRITERIA 



MONITOlT 
RESULTS 



SELECT 
ALTERNATIVE 



IMPLEMENT . 
DECISION 
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TABLK 9 
DMA 

Means for, National Standardization Sample 
N - 853 



. — 


SCALE 

, 


Fern . Ad . 


Fen»^ Fac . 


Male Ad. 


Male Fa< 


1. 


KeaoLivc Orientation vs Proactive 'Orientation 


33.08 


— . : — „ 

35.77 


35.10 


35.60 


2. 


Caprlcjoua Risk Taking vs Serious Decision-Making 


23.27 


2A.65 


2A.28 


25.07 


3. 


Need for Hei tahUy vs Tolerance for Uncertainty 


31.30 


31.62 


32^07 


30.65 


A. 


Ttust Deliberation vs Trust Luck 


19.63 


20.65 


19. 5A 


20.38 


5. 


Adjustable* Dec Islons vs Firm Dec Islons 


29.95 


29.06 


30.07 


29.15 


6. 


Slow Duclslons vs Fast Decisions 


26.53 


26.73 


27. lA 


27.10 


7. 


Resistance to Feedback vs Desire for Feedback 


22.70 


23.51 


22.13 


22.99 


8. 


Tolerance for Complexity vs Need for Simplicity 


25.02 


2A.62 


1 

2A.a6 


23.81 


9. 


DlffuHC Coals vs Concrete Coals ' 


17.01 


17.83 


18,13 ' 


18.01 



erIc 



TABLE 10 
DMA 

Standard Davlations for National Standardisation Sample 

N - 853 



''^^ALK Fern. Ad. Fera.Pac* Male Ad. Male Fac. 



1. Roactivo Orientation vs Proactive Orientation 6.91 7.97 7.93 7.12 

2. Crtprlcioiiy Risk Taking ve Serious Docislon-MeKjting 4.01 3. 71 , 4*41 ^4.14 

3. Neod fot Certainty vs Tolerance for Uncertainty / 4.62 |^ 5*11 5,07 4.6^ 

4. Trust Deliberation vh Trust Luck 4.15 4,31 4.11 4,23 
5* Adjustable Decislona vs Firm Decisions ^ 3,26 3,66 .3.80 3^40- 

6. Slow Decisiony vs Fast Decisions 3.32 3*28 3,67 3.35 

7. RoylHt;an<;o to. Feedback vs Desire for Feeilback 3.65 3.74 3.76 3,80 

8. Toleranctj for Complexity vs Need for Simplicity 3.18 3.34 3.50 . 3.14 

9. Diffuse Goals vs* Concrete (k>ai8 - ^ 3*55 3*96 . 3.66 3.73 



8U 



\ 



TABLE 11 

Characteristics of Decision Making Analysis 

N - 703 





SCALE \ 


1 of. 


Tt^s 


Scale 


St. 


Cronbacli 


Saturation 


Self 










Mean 


Dev. 


Alpha 


h^ (X) 


Appreciation 


1. 


f • i 

Reai tivc Orlentadons \jh Proactive Orientation 

\ 




38.33 


7.52 




.76 


- .61 


2. 


C<jprIciou8 Risk Taklngj vs Serious Dcclslon-raaklag 


13 


35.33 . 


4.05 


.74 


.64 


- .45 


J m 


Need tor Certainty v8 


^olerance for Uncertainty 


1 A 


JD . 




. 71 


. M / 


- . io 


A. 


Trust deliberation vs 


\t\xst Luck 

1 


9 


24.10 


4.2^ 


.76 


.48 


- .30 


5. 


Adjustable Decisions v 


\ 

^ Firm Decisions 


8 


33.50 


3.56 


.60 


.44 


.36 


6. 


* Slow Declsldns vs Fast 


\ • 

Decisions 


• 

a 


*31.84 


3.42 


.49 


.51 


- .17 


7. 


Resistance to FeedbacTcj 

> 

Tolerance for (loinplexJ^ 


vs Desire for Feedback 




28.75 


3.75 


.60 


.49 




8. 


ty vs Need for Simplicity 


7 


27.68 


3.34 


.59 


.22 


.12 


it 

9. 


Diffuse lioals vs Concif 


ete Goals 


8 


23.70 


3.79 


.74 


.58 


- .51 



o 

ERIC 
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H2 



- TABLE 12 



Scale Characteristics on National Standardizing Sample 
Decision Making Analysis (DMA) 
N « 868 ^ 



SCALE Mean St, Dev. Skew 



1. ^^eactive Orieritationa vs Proactive Orientation 

2. Capricious Risk Taking vs Serious Decision-making 

3. NeeU for Certainty vs Tolerance* for Uncertainty 

4. Truut Deliberation vs Trust Luck 

5* Adjuait.able jJecisions vs Firm Decisions 

6. Slow D^>cisionH vs Fast Decisions , ^ 

7. ftcslstance to Feedback vs^^ire for Feedback 
#• 

8., ToliSllpainctj for Complexity vs Neeii for Simplicity 
9^ Diffuse Gor^ls vg Concrete Goals 

t — - — ' — " 



38.57 


7.75 


0.41 


34.90 


4.37 


-0.82 




5.14 


-0.57 








" ?3.97 


4.31 


0.13 


33.42 


3.85 


-1.31 


31.72 


3.59 


-0.70 


. 28.67 


3.98 


-0.53 


27.50 


3.56 


-0.83 


23.51 


t 

3.87 ' 


0.35 



TABLE 13 ^ 
Validation Correlations of DMA and SAI Scales 



p. 






4 






Pro F Afl A i OtlA 1 

Role Satis. 


r xiiu X X y 
Rol<« Satis. 


Interpersonal 
Role Satis. 


Personal 
Role Satis. 


Sel 
Apprec 


1. 


Proactive Orientation 




.34 


.28 


.44 / 

/ 
/ 

;29 


.50 


.61 


'2. 


SerlouB Dec is ion-Making 




.36 


.30 


.34 


.45 


3. 


Tolerance for Uncertainty 




.13 


.00 


.14 


■ 

.09 


.18 




Trust Luck 




.10 


.21 


.16 


.24 


,30 


5. 


Firm Decisions 




.12 


.20 


- .28 


.24 


- .36 


6. 


Faat Declajions 




.12 


.05 


.16 


, .21 


.17 


7. 


a 

Desire for Feedback 




.27 


.12 


.17 


.26 


.27 


8. 

97 


DeHlre for Simplicity 
Concrete Goals 


J 


.14' 
.39 


.13 
.22 


- .06 ,^ 
.38 


.14 
.44 ■ 


.12 
.51 



Validation for Scales direction only, 



1^ 



/ 
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TABLE^ 14 



CORRELATION OF DECISION MAKING ANALYSIS SCALES 

WITH GENDER 

N - 853 



Identification 
of 

Scale . ■ ^ 



Corjraiatlon 
' with 



Raactive ^rientation 4^ 
(vM. Proactive Orlantatlbn) 

Capricious Rlak-Taklng 

Serious Decision Making) » 

Need for Certainty 

(vs. Tolerance for Uncertainty) 

Trust Deliberation 
(vs. Trust Luck) 

Adjustably Decisions 
(vs.^Tlrm Decisions) 

Slow Beclslons - 

Tast ,Defci;sions)^ 

Reslsta((ice to Feedback 
(vs; DesjR^e for Feedback) 

Tolerance l^pr Complexity 
(vs. Need f^r Simplicity) 

V 

Diffuse Goals \ 
(vs, vCancrete Goals) 



* » 



G^ nclgr 



0.059 
0.074 
0.002.' 
-0.019 
0'.045 
0.074. 
VO.i)93 
" -0.078 
0.077 



Slgnif itance 
Level 



7 



ns 
ns 
na 
ns 
ns 

ns 

. % 
ne 

ns 

ns 



i 



) 



TABLE 15* 



^JiQKPSiMim OEiGl^lpli MAKING AJ^ALYSIS SCALES 
P ' -WITH, AGE 



,1 



.^Identification 



Reactive V Orientation ^ 
(vs. Pr6act;ive OrientiMiion) 



Correlation 
' ' with 
age 



•0,05 



significance 



ns 



Capricious Risk--Taking 

(vs. Seriouft Decision Making) 



Need for Certi^nty 

(vs. Tolerance for Uncertaihty) 



-0,^3 



0.08 



ns 



fin 



frust Deliberation 
^(v** Trust Luck) ' 



Adjustable Decisions • 
{vs* Pi;cin Decisions 

slow qeciiij^ns 
{v's^'- fast -Decisions) 



Keeistance to Vee<iba*ck 
(vs*. Desire for Feedback) 



4 " 



o.oa 



-0.08 



0.04 



ns^ 



ns 



na 



ns 



Tolerance^ for Cpmpdexity 
(vs. N«led far Siinplicity) 



Diffuse Goals 

Xvs* Concrete Goals) 



0.03 



(^-0.00 



ns 



ns 
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TABLE 16 



SAI 



Means for National Standardization Sample 

N - 853 



SCALK 



Fen. Ad. 



Pen.Fac 



Male Ad. Male F^c. 



1. Professional Achlevenent vs Profeaslonal Frustration 

2. Family Achievement va Family Frustration 

* 

3. Interpersonal Achievement vs Interpersonal iPrustration 
A. Personal Achievement vs Personal Frustration 

5. Self Acceptance vs Self De|^p!clatlon 



28.62 


27.72 


27.25 


27.21 


A 1.58 


AO. 96 


AO. 70 


39.90 


AO. 79 


39.96 


38.89 


37.53 


31.97 


30.55 


30.26 


30.03 


91.89 


88.25 


88.89 


86.86 



V.1 



ERIC 



9(1 



I 
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TABUi 17 



SM 



Standard DovlatltJnB for National Standardization Sample 
^ U * 853 



Fern . Ad . 



Pem.Fac. 



Male Ad. 



Male Fac. 



I. 


Protoyslonal AchAevement va ProfeBaional Frustration 


4. 


34 


. 4.65 


4. 


55 


4.56 


2. 


Family Achievement v» ^J'amily Frustration 


5. 


82 


5.58 


5. 


80^ 


6.30 


3. 


Intiirporaonal Achievement vs Interpersonal Frustration 


6. 


19 


6.8^ 


6. 


67 ^ 


6.51 

1 


4. 


Personal Achoivement vs Personal Frustration 


4, 


87 


5.67 


5. 


48 


5.08 


5. 


4ieif Acceptance vs Solf Depreciation 


9. 


17 


11.66 


11. 


18 


11.99 



\92 



TABLK 18 

Characteristics of Self ^Assesament < Instryment 

N - 703 / 

\ 

i 





SCALE 1 of 


Items 


Scale 
Mean 


St. 
Dev. 


Cronbach 
Alpha 


Saturation 

(X) 


Self 
Appr eclat lor 


I. 


PruloMBlunal Achievement vs ProfeBslonal Frustration 


8 


28.81 


A. 58 


.77 


.56 


.49 ) 

• 


2. 


Family AcVilevement vb Family Fruatratlon 


10 


4A.85 


5.91 


.88 


,37 


.44 


3. 


Interpersonal Achievement vs Interpersonal Fruatratlon 


11 


46.37 


6.65 . 


.82 


.45 


.52 • 


/r. 


Personal Achievement vs Personal Frustration 


9 

\ 


31.73 


5.33 


.80 


.70 / 


.72 ■ 


5. 


Self Acceptance vs Sqlf Depreciation 




106.05 


11.07 


.92 


.82 


1,00 








If, , 












* 

V 












* 










\- 




\ 


t 

* 




94 






t 


< 


« 


* * 
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TAB I J;: 19 



Scale Chatcicterlstioa on National Standardiziiuj Sample 
Self Au^ouiunent Instrument (SAl) 
N - 878 



SCALE 


Mean 

>■ .11. 


St. Dev. 


Skew 


Ktirtoais 


« 


1. Piotut.ii iona I Achievement vs Professional Frustration 


' 28,71 


4.60 


,*'(). 17 


0.30 




2. Family At:h iovoiucnt vs Family Frustration 


44.74 


6.04 


. -0.83 


1.35 




J. lilt tirpt?! >ii)!uiV AchioviMuont vs Interpersonal Frustration 


46. '40 


6.64 


-0.41 


0.21 




4. Porsioiuil A<;hiiivo!nont vs Personal Frustration * 

Soil Acceptance va Self Depreciation ' 




31.75- 
106.11 


5.31 , 

f 

11.06 


-0',32 
-0.66 


0.32 
0.92 




« 


> 


\ 
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TABLE 20 



CORRELATION OF SELF ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT SCALES 

WITH GENDER 

N -v853 



/ 



Idea 




cation 



Scale 



Correlation 
wlch 
Gender 



Significance 
Level *^ 



Pro5es»lonal Acjbilfevement . 
(va . Pro f e»«lorial^Fru9 tra tion) 

Fanjlly Achievement 

(vs. f^itftlly Frustration) 



-0,087 



"0.093" 



ns 



ns 



Interpersonal Achievement 

(vs. Interperaonal Frustration) 



,-0.154 



Personal AchlcWement 
*(yst Personal B^truetratlon) 



-0,101 



ns 



Self Acceptance 

(vs. Self ^Depreciation) 



-0.09A 



ns 



J>8 



^ -.0 



TABLE 21 * 

CORRELATION OF SELF ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT SCALES 

.. WITH AGE* 

I 

N - 853 



Identification 
? of • ' 

Scale 



^ Correlation 
with 
age 



Significance 
Level 



Professional Achievement 

(vs. Professional Frustration) 



■0.23 



ns 



Family Achievement 

(vs. Family Ftnistration) 



ns 



Interpersonal Achievement 
(vs\ Interpersonal FruHtrition) 



0.04 



ns 



Personal Achievement 

(vs. Personal FrustrAtion) 



0.14 



ns 



Self Accept emce 

(vs. Self Depreciation) 



0.05 



ns 



SELF ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT - ROLE SATISFACTION- MODEL 

Figure A 
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TABLK 22 

f . ' 

KGV 

/ Means for National Standardization Sample 

\ ' N » 853 



r 

« 

N 4 





SCAUsS 


Fem. 


Ad 


Fem.Fac. 


Male Ad. 


Male 


Fac. 


1. 


Proactive nolo ael^»c:tlon vs Reactive role taking 


27. 


91 


27.20 


27.60 


27. 


12 


2. 


Job challoiHie va Jot) cona|:rai!^t8 


25. 


20 


' 24.87 


24.75 


24. 


21 


J. 


Sox rolo fJoxibility va Sex role conformity 


39. 


98 


40.22 


36.46 


36. 


08 


4. 


Complexity of roles vs .Simplicity of roles 




49 


24.35 


24.41 


23. 


91 


s. 


Self flexibility vs Self consistency 


17. 




17.76 


10.07 • 
1 


18. 


77 




Ident ity confidence vs Identity concern 

4 


35. 


07 


34.44 


-33.42 


33. 


86 


7^ 


C\>snH:>poiitan i/s Ix^cal ; 


18, 


09 


18.35 


17.60 


19. 


34 


8. 


Success .motivation vs Fear of 0ucces3< 

\ 


26. 


11 


25,86 


' 25.73 

• 


25. 


82 


9. 


Vedt of F^^ilure vs Tolerance for failure . 


^22. 


74 


22.84 


— N 22.36 


22, 


38 


10. 


Sex rolo satisfac:t ion vs Sex role dissatisfaction 


33. 


58 


32.01 


. 34.81 


33. 


51 


^ 11- 


Kxternal role confidence vs External role conflict 


25. 


15 


*24.35 ' 


24.63 


23. 


95 


12. 


Internal roUe confid|ence va internal rol^ ^conflict 


22. 


65 


21.43 


22.26 


21. 


90 


43. 


Foellnq of uniqueness vs Peeliny of communallty 


25. 


AS 


25.51 


24.96 


25. 


24 




1 r 






* 









4 



TABLE 23 
RGV ' 

Standard Deviations for National Standardization Sample 

N - 853 



■ / 



•t 


SCALE 

✓ • 


Fem. M. 


Feft. . Fac. 


Male Ad. 


' Male Fj 


1. 


Pioactlve Role Selection vs Reactive Role Taking 


3.51 


3.91 


3.98 


^ — — 

3.84 


2. 


Job Challenge vs Job Constraints 


3.23 

•> 


4.08 


3.18 


4.19 


3. 


Sex Role Flexibility vs Sex Role Conformity 


5 .. 37 


5.51 


. 5.22 


6.15 


A. 


Complexity of Roles vs Simplicity of Roles 


3.52 


3.56 


3.48 


3.69 

-* 


5. 


SoJf Flexibility vs Self Consistency 


•3.88 


4.08 


4.07 
3.54 


4.58 


6. 


Identity Confidence vs Identity Concern 


3.75 


3.62 


3.38 


7. 


Cosmopolitan vs Locdl 


5.35 


5.45 


5.27 


5.62 


8. 
9. 


> 

Success Motivation v^Fear of Success 
Fear of Failure vs Tolferance for Failure 

* 


3.62 
3.61 


^.32 
3.8t 


3.50 
3.67 


s 3.42 
4.40 


10. 


Sex Role Satisfaction vs Sex Role Dissatisfaction 


5. 64 


5.93 


4.25 


4.55 


11. 


External Role Confidence vs External Role Conflict 


3.17 


3.63 1 


3.40 


3.51 


12, 


Internal Role Confidence vs Internal Role Conflict 


* 3.97 


4.34 


3.72 


4.03 


13. 


Feeling of Uniqueness vs^ Feeling of Communallty 


2.43 


2.58 


2.95 


2.59 
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TABLE 24 

Characteristics of Roles, Goala, Values 

N - 703 





SCALE # of 


Iteins - 


Scale 
Mean 


St. 
Dev. 


Cronbach 
Alpha 


• 

Saturation 
h2 (Z) 


Self 
Apprbc 


1. 


Troactlve Role Selection va Reactive Role Taking 


7 


21, "il 


3.81 


.68 


.63 


— ^Sm ■„>. 

.60 


2. 


vlob Challenge va Job Constraints. 


6 


24.55 


3.71 


.83 


.48 


.60 


3. 


Sex Role' Flexibllltu/va Sex Role Corttonnlty . 


11 


38.79 


5.74 


.71 


.61 


.15 


4. 


Complexity of Rolejs vs Simplicity of Roles, *^ 


7 


'.24!^0 


3. '61 


.60 


.45 


.38 


5. 


Self Flexibility V8 Self Conaflstency 


.. '7 


17.89 


4.11 


.65 


.28 


- .26 


6. 


Identity Confidence vs Identit/y Concern . 


9 


34.39 


> 3.64 


.51 


,44 


.32 < 


7 




/ 


IB. J!> 




Q 1 

. o J 


. 40 


- . 32 


8. 


Success Motivation vs Fear of Success 


7 


25.96 


3.45 


.58 


.28 


32 


9. 


Fear of Failure vs Tolerance for Failure 


7 


22.63 


3.82 




,.40 


- .09 


10. 


Sex Role Satisfaction vs Sex^ole Dissatisfaction 


9 


33.44 


5.36 




.45 


.3^ 


11. 


External Role Confidence vs External Rol6 Conflict 


^ 7 


24.57 


3.50 ' 


.59 • 


. 54 


.48 


12. 


Internal Role Confidence vs Internal Role Conflict 


6 > 


i2.04 


4.10 


.76 

« 


.65 


.59 


13. 


Feeling of Uniqueness vs Feeling of Communallty 




25. 4A 


7 . 07. 


.63 


.36 


' .42 . 
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tABLE 25 



Sc<^le Characteristics National Standardialng Sample 
^ Roles, Goals, Valuea (RGV) ^ 



SCAlJi 



^Mean 

i(L^^ 



St. Dev. 



Skew 



kurtosia 



I. PrQiiW^ive Hole .Selection vs Reactive Role Takl^ngr 

^2. Job Charioiiqo V3 Job Constraints 

■ * ^ ' i 

3. Sox Role Flexibility vs Sex Role Conformity ; 

• . ■ ... , - 

4. Complexity of Roles vs Slnii>llCity of Roles 

Sol^f" Flexibility v9 Self Consistency ' \'\^ 



6- Identity Confidence vs ^dentity Concern 



I. 



7. Cosmopolitan vs Local 

Success Mi>tlvatio» vs Fear of Succeus 

9. Koar of Failure vs Tolerance for Failure' 

10. Sex 4^le Satisfaction vs Sex Role Dissatisf actj.aii 

Jl'1. t;xternal Role Confidence vs External Role Conflict 

to , ' » * > 

12. Internal Role Confidence vb I;iternal Role Conflict 

r3. Fet'ilinq of Unic^ueness vs Feeling of Comraunality 



27.30 


3U89 


-0.70 


1.74 


24.46 


3.77- 


-1.13 


2.06 


39.60 


5.85 


Uj -0.20 


0.43 


24.60 


3.62 


-6.17 




L7.80 


4 . 17 / 

/ - 


0.11 


-0.14 


34.22 


3.79 


-0.24 


1.17 


18 . 26 


> 5:46 


r 0.26 


-0.13 




3^3 


^ ro.ia 


-.52 


22.56 . 


3.88 


-0.23 


-.30. 


33.30' 


5.39 


» -^0.42 


0.21 


24.56 


3.45 


-o;23 . 




22.04 


4.10 


,^ -0,64 


0-52- ;^ ; 


25.42 


' 2.75 




4.86 

.," ^ ■ 
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TABLE 26 


• 


• 


\ 




Validation Correlt. 


ationa of RGV and 

* < * 


SAT Scales 




r 




Professional 
^Role Satis. 


Family 
Rolt! Satis. 


\ 

Interpersonal 
Role Satis. 


Personal 
Role Satlti. 


m. 

Self 

Appreciation / 


1. . Proactive Role Selection 




.24 


.36 


.41 


.44 


. - .^.^ .. — - — » — 

.60 « 


"^2. Job Challenge 


• 


.31 


.22 


.26 


.45 


.60 


^ Sex Role Flexibility 




.15 


- .05 


.12 . 


• 03 


.15 • 


4. CompleKity of Rolen 




. 38 


.16 


.30 


.40 


.38 


5* Self Flexibility 


> 


.40 


- .24 


- .27 


- .25 


- .26 


6* Identity Confidence^ 




. 28 


.25 


.28 


.28 


.32 


7^ CoHmopolitan Values 




.10 


- .27 


- .18 


r -33 

1 


- .32 


8V SitucwusB Motivation 

■ ^ 

9. FeaV of Failure 


1 


.24 
.16 


, 17 
- .14 


-.26- 
- .19 


.26 
- .09 


.32 
- .09 


lO,, Sex Role ^^a^isf action , 




.10 


,35 


.25 


.28 

• i . 

^ .47 » 


.36 


11 • External Role (Confidence 




. 4.1 


.35° 


.50 


' .48 # ' 


12. Internal Role Confidence 




.23 


.43 


.40 


.52 


.59 - ; ' . 


I J. Feeling of* Uniqueneaa 


- . 


.22 


.27 

ilU 1 ULiV - 1_ . ■» J 


.31 


.30 

i 


.42 

> 


Validation for Scales direction only* 






) 






1 1 u 






I 1 ■ 






m 
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TABLE 27 



CORRELATION OF ROLES, GOAL'S, VALUES S^^'Atfes^ 



WITH GENCER 

N - 853 



Identification 
of 
Scale 



Proactive Role Selection 
(vs. Reactive Role Taking) 

Job Challenge 

(vs. Job Constraints) 

Sex Role Flexibility 
(vs. Sex Role Conformity) 

Complexity of Roles 

(v9. Simplicity of Roles)- 

Self Flexibility 

(vs. Self Consistency) 

Identity Confidence 
(vd. Identity Concern) 

Cosmo pollfpl^. 
"(vs. LocalV 



Success Motivation 
ivm. Feax Success) 



Fear o#:s3Failure • 
(vs. Tolerance for FalliBlfe) 

Sex Role Satisfaction 
(vs. Sex Role Dissatisfaction) 

« * 

External Role Confidence 
(vs. External Role Conflict) 

Internal Role Confidence 
/vs. Internal Role Conflict) 

Feeling of Uniqueness 
(vs. Feeling of Coramunality) 

■ f 



Correlation 
with 
Gender 



-0,052 
-0.038 
-0.017 
-0.077 
0.031 
-0.103 
A, 9.007 
-0.057 
0.016 
0.073 

« 

-O-OlO 



0^037 



-0-052 



Significance 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 
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TABLE 28 v 



X 



CORRELATION OF ROLES, GOALS, VmMs SCAIJES 



vfiim AGE 



Identification ' 

of .i 
jKcale 



Proactive Role Selection 
{vs. Reactive Role Tarking) 

Job Challenge 

(vs. Job Constraints) 

Sex Role Flexibility 
(vs. Sex Role Coixformity) 

Complexity of , Roles 

(vs. SimpJ^lcity of Roles) 

Self Flexibility 

(vs. Self Consistency) 

Ic^entity Confidence 
(vs. Identity Concern) 

Cosmopolitan 

(vs. Local) ^ 



Correlation 
With 
Age 



0.12 



0.07 



-0.20 



0.03 



-0.19 



-0.13 



-0.29" 



S ignificance 
Level 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



/ 



Success Motivation 
(vs. Fear of Success) 

Fear of Failure 

(vs. Tolerance for Failure) 

Sex Role Satisfaction 

(vs. Sex RqlB Dissatisfaction) 

External Role Confidence 
(vs. External Rol^ Conflict) 

Internal Role Confidence 
(vs. Internal Role Conflict) 

Ftt«Iing' of Uniqu«n«fl0 
(v«. F««ling of Commuriellity) 



0.00 



-0.07 



0.12 



0,15 



0.15 



0.0^ 



na 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



